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THE AQUATINTS OF 
JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 

BY CYNTHIA EATON 

In this present revival of interest in the art of 
etching, and among the great quantity of modern 
work, so much of which is, at best, only mediocre, it is 
encouraging to find one man who is sounding a new 
note in graphic art. 

Although this article is to be devoted mainly to a 
discussion of the aquatints of John Taylor Arms, yet, 
to properly appreciate them and their artistic signifi- 
cance, it will be necessary to give a brief history of 
the various steps and the general development that 
led up to them. Mr. Arms was born in Washington, 
D. C, in 1887. He was trained as an architect, getting 
his S.B. from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 191 1 and his S.M. the following year. He 
practised architecture in New York for five years, 
during which period he became interested in etching. 
At first he took it up as an outside interest and hobby, 
but he became more and more fascinated by it, so 
much so that when the cessation of hostilities released 
him from military service, he decided to turn his entire 
attention to graphic art, and in January 19 19 he took 
it up definitely as a profession. 

His output at that time consisted of fifteen plates, 
all interesting and displaying many characteristics in 
common. Each one shows genuine training and knowl- 
edge of the subject (they are all architectural), care- 
ful and painstaking handling of the medium and in- 
finite patience. Some of them are chiefly interesting 
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as steps showing the stage of the artist's development, 
but many have a very real and individual charm. Such 
a one is the plate called Veterans, an engaging render- 
ing of a delightful old French gable. It is bitten with 
both delicacy and vigour and its shadows, built up of 
countless superimposed lines, breathe mystery and 
romance. 

In all these early etchings there is a certain sim- 
plicity and similarity of subject and handling. They 
are direct etched work yet they convey tonality rather 
than line. This tonal treatment is one with which Mr. 
Arms seems peculiarly sympathetic and which is 
demonstrated so noticeably in his later aquatints. 

Since the beginning of 1919, when Mr. Arms first 
began to etch exclusively, his plates have shown a 
much greater variety. He evidently has been trying 
various methods of expression, different techniques, 
new processes. The result is an ever increasing range 
of work both in subject matter and means of expres- 
sion, varying from the free open treatment of Some- 
where in France, through the dark, mysterious hand- 
ling of Dol, Old Houses in la Grande Rue, to the ex- 
quisite silvery quality of the plate so justly called 
Lace, with its delicate tracery of quaint gables, dainty 
houses with reserved, elusive charm, and the sunny 
quiet of a deserted street. 

But it is in his aquatints that Mr. Arms has en- 
tered upon a field substantially untouched by the 
modern graphic artist and never before handled in 
just his manner. When the use of this medium was 
at its height, there were master craftsmen of the art, 
but of late the process has been almost completely 
abandoned and it has remained for Mr. Arms to imbue 
it with fresh life and start this most fascinating art 
on a new voyage of discovery and conquest. His 
twenty aquatinted plates produced within a year have 
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THE QUIET STREET 
Size of original aquatint S<4 * 6H '" 



excited interest and favorable comment. 

The first to be published is called A Quiet Street 
and it combines, in almost equal proportions, the two 
processes, etching and aquatint. The entire plate is 
carefully etched with Mr. Arm's characteristic and 
delightful knowledge of architecture and is then com- 
pletely covered with a delicate aquatint tone, varying 
from the exquisite luminosity of the sky behind the 
distant church spire, to the pebbly quality of the fore- 
ground. The effect of the aquatint on the stone work 
is particularly happy, as it gives the texture and 
quality of the material to a convincing degree. Alto- 
gether it is a print of rare beauty and appeal. 

Aquatint has also been used with telling effect in 
a series of boat etchings. In these the actual etched 
lines are reduced to a minimum and the distance is 
achieved by means of carefully bitten aquatint planes. 
This is partially true in Lake Como, No. I, and com- 
pletely so in Lake Como, No. II, where the mountains 
are not outlined at all but are silhouetted against the 
sky by the simple but effective means of differentiated 
planes. The result is completely successful and obvi- 
ates the use of a hard outline. In each case the boats 
are strongly etched and the reflections also suggested 
by line, while the rest is carried out in graduated 
tones, giving the effect of great space and depth. 

This illusion of space is especially vivid in The 
Birdman. Here a single aeroplane near the top of the 
plate seems lost in a limitless sky, a sky so boundless 
that the human element appears to shrink to the 
insignificance of an atom in space. 

In the Hong Kong Canal Boat, another eminently 
successful example of his intimate and charming river 
scenes, Mr. Arms has presented with a beautiful re- 
straint in detail, but with lavish tonality, a quaint, 
high-sailed boat, embodying all the charm of the 
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SUNRISE, MONT SAINT MICHEL 

Size of original aquatint 6>£ x ?$& inches 



Orient. The dark mysterious hull seems, in very truth, 
to be slipping through the mystic shimmering waters, 
casting rippled reflections as it goes. 

In the preceding paragraphs, I have spoken of 
these aquatints as black and white prints, but they 
have another side which gives them even greater 
scope. They adapt themselves particularly well to 
color printing and are most successful in that field. 
In many of the plates it becomes a question of personal 
taste only which method of printing is the most ap- 
pealing, while in others the color certainly adds greatly 
to their charm. This is particularly true in plates 
where water rs portrayed, the deep, rich tones adding 
to and intensifying the transparency of the aqua- 
tinted surface. It is also the case in The Birdman, 
where the sky gains even greater depth and space 
when printed in a glowing midnight blue. 

There is a strong suggestion of the Japanese print 
about most of these aquatints, whether printed in 
black and white or color, yet it is curious to note that 
Mr. Arms is not and never has been a student of 
Oriental art or to any marked degree influenced by it. 
They are a purely personal expression of his own ideas 
of design. They do not claim to be literal renderings 
in any way, but they carry their message by means of 
their composition and pattern, with a directness and 
simplicity that lends to them an added charm. 

Altogether this artist, young as he is in the pro- 
fession, has produced many plates of sincere and in- 
teresting quality. They show merit and, above all, 
progress, and they augur well for his future devel- 
opment. Unless all signs fail, he is destined to make 
a place for himself in contemporary art, and it would 
be well for the collector to watch his progress. Time 
only can tell, but his work certainly contains the 
elements of success. 
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Size of original aquatint 7'/i x $yi inches 



CATALOGUE RAISONNE 

OF THE 

AQUATINTS OF JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 

i. THE QUIET STREET 8# x6# inches 

Street in an Italian town. Cathedral tower in distance, the 
early morning light flooding the sky behind it. 
Edition, 25 in black, 50 in color. 

2. RUE DES MATELAS, ROUEN 11^x9^ inches 

A typical old French street in picturesque Rouen. A church at 
the end of the street. Clear, serene sky. 
Edition, 35 in black. 

3. ON LAKE COMO, NUMBER ONE 9^ x 4# inches 

Vertical panel plate. Boat in foreground with drooping sail 
reflected in calm water. Distant mountains sloping down to 
lake. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in color. 

4. ON LAKE COMO, NUMBER TWO 4% x gH inches 

Horizontal panel plate. Snow-capped mountains silhouetted 
against dark sky. Boat in middle distance with white sail 
hanging limp. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in color. Plate cancelled. 

5. A HONG KONG CANAL BOAT 8# x s l A inches 

A Chinese junk drifting slowly over calm water. Hills in dis- 
tance. Small clouds low in quiet sky. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in color. 

6. THE HARBOR AT ADEN 4H x 6# inches 

Small sailing boats on a quiet sea with irregular shore line 
beyond and serene sky over all. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in color. 

7. THE BIRDMAN 7# x 4^ inches 

Aeroplane in upper left-hand corner of print silhouetted against 
deep, luminous sky. 
Edition, 25 in black, 50 in color. Plate cancelled. 

8. EVENING, EAST RIVER 3^ x 5^ inches 

A misty evening on the New York waterfront. Tugboat in left 
foreground. Behind the irregular sky-line the warm glow of 
the setting sun. 
Edition, 25 in black, 50 in color. 

9. DRIFTING 3# x 8# inches 

Oriental river scene. Sailing barge in left foreground, with 
low hills beyond. Quiet sky. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in color. 
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MOONLIGHT, NUMBER, ONE 
Size of original aquatint 7% x ift inches 



io. STILL WATERS 6x4 inches 

In the Orient A barge drifting on a quiet sea, its great white 
sail barely drawing. Mountain peaks beyond, with clear sky 
above. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in colors. 

11. SUNRISE, MONT SAINT MICHEL 6# x 7^ inches 

The first rays of the morning sun creep up behind the pictur- 
esque island. In the foreground the incoming tide steals over 
the sands. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in colors. 

12. "THIRTY KNOTS OR BETTER" aH *9 l A inches 

A United States destroyer on convoy duty comes rushing out 
of the fog. 
Edition, 30 in black, 60 in colors. 

13. "S. Cs." ON NIGHT PATROL 3^ x 9^ inches 

Two "sub chasers" meet at night and exchange recognition 
signals. S. C. in foreground silhoutted against companion's 
searchlight 
Edition, 30 in black, 60 in colors. 

14. THE FULL MOON 8 x sVa inches 

Decorative print. Bird on blossoming branch outlined against 
full moon behind it. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

15. EARLY BIRD sH x &H inches 

Decorative print. Small bird on leafy branch. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

16. LILY 6^x5 inches 

Decorative print. An Easter lily in lower part of print, with 
stalk rising above it 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

17. MOONLIGHT, NUMBER ONE 7# x 2# inches 

Shoreline in foreground, with sailing boat on moonlit water 
beyond. A snow-capped peak in distance. Broken, cloudy sky. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

18. THE BUTTERFLY 10 x 7% inches 

On a Swiss lake. A two-masted sailing boat drifting idly, its 
every detail mirrored in calm water. Snow-crowned moun- 
tains beyond. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

19. ISOLA BELLA sH x x 3# inches 

In right foreground a fishing boat. In middle distance the 
beautiful island of I sola Bella, to its right a smaller island. 
In distance and to the left a white walled town. Beyond all, 
snow-capped mountains towering towards a quiet sky. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 
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THE BIRDMAN 

Size of original aquatint 7Vi * A 7 A inches 

Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Kennedy & Co. 



to. MOONLIGHT, NUMBER TWO 7Ya*A inches 

A boat with tall, triangular sail in foreground. Low hills be- 
yond The moon is breaking through a cloudy sky. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

21. WASPS jy 2 x 5% inches 

Two American planes on patroL Searchlights play across the 
sky behind them. 
Edition, 30 in black, 60 in colors. 

22. A SWORDFISHERMAN 3^ x 3 inches 

A Nantucket fishing schooner in the fog. At the masthead and 
in the "pulpit" forward men watching intently for fish. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

23. DAWN 7X*S l A inches 

Pine tree in left foreground with glassy waters of a lake be- 
yond. In middle distance two small islands. At the end of the 
lake a snowy peak with the sun rising behind it. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

24. AN OLD COURTYARD 7% x 6# inches 

A paved Italian courtyard surrounded by stone houses. At end 
of courtyard an arch with a group of three figures beneath it 
In the distance a campanile. Quiet, slightly clouded sky. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

25. ON THE BANKS 3x5^ inches 

A Gloucester fishing schooner under full sail. A heavy sea is 
running. Windy sky flecked with scud. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

26. THE "SARAH JANE" ioj4 x 7% inches 

A New York harbor sloop* drifting up the North River. Ship- 
ping in the middle distance, with the towering sky-line beyond. 
Misty sky. 
Edition, 50 in black, 75 in colors. 

27. CHRISTMAS CARD $y 2 x 4^ inches 

Two birds perched on a finger-post bearing inscription. In 
upper left-hand corner of the print, the full moon. In lower 
right-hand corner, an inscription. 
Edition, 132 impressions. Plate destroyed. 

28. MOONLIGHT, RANGELEY LAKE 8x4^ inches 

Mezzotint. 

In foreground a rowboat moored to a stake. Beyond it, a rocky 
point, surmounted by a group of trees juts out into the lake. 
In the distance the Maine mountains. Clear, moonlit sky. 
Edition, 75 impressions. 

29. LOOP-THE-LOOP 6x4inches 

An American plane in upper right-hand corner of print is 
starting to loop-the-loop. Clear, luminous sky. 

This plate used as frontispiece to the December, 1920, number 
of The Print Connoisseur, and in the Japan edition, printed 
in colors. 
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STILL WATERS 
Size of original aquatint 6x4 inches 



THE FULL MOON 
Size of original aquatint 8 x s)4 inches 



A HONG KONG CANAL BOAT 
Size of original aquatint 8% x 5^ inches 
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SIMON, LORD LOVAT 
Reproduced by courtesy of Robert Fridenberg 



WILLIAM HOGARTH 

zA Note in Passing 

BY WILLIAM M. IVINS, JR. 

It is rather difficult to understand why caricature, 
which began to flourish at a comparatively early period 
on the Continent, should have had to wait until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century before getting any 
foothold in England, but perhaps a partial answer may- 
be found in the fact that prior to the Civil War print- 
ing was permitted only in London, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, two of which were university towns, and as 
such in all probability comparatively free from the 
type of life and manners which have always spurred 
the caricaturist to his best endeavours. Even after the 
Civil War but one town, York, was added to the list, 
so that when in 1693 the Act was finally repealed 
there were but four places in which the press had been 
at work. As one looks back, moreover, it is difficult, 
without consulting the encyclopedia, to recall the name 
of any English painter who worked prior to 1700 
except Peter Oliver, a miniaturist, or of any engraver 
except Faithorne, whose work was confined to por- 
traits. Of course many paintings and some engravings 
were made, but their makers with few exceptions were 
foreigners, Dutchmen, Germans and Italians, trained 
abroad, and in spite of several big names mainly 
second rate, who succeeded in getting into their work 
surprisingly little that was English other than the 
words and names inscribed upon it. 

Now among all the uncertainties with which theo- 
rizing about art is attended, there seems to be at least 
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one thing which is fairly certain, and that is that social 
caricature has so rarely been successfully practiced by 
any one not native born and bred that it may almost 
be taken as an axiom that the foreigner is incapable 
of producing it. And it is therefore probably to the 
almost completely foreign control of engraving in 
England that the absence of caricature prior to 1700 
can be traced. Thus without knowing anything about 
the actual facts in the case it would be almost possible 
to predicate that caricature could not have flourished 
until a group of English artists had been developed 
nor until almost a full generation had passed after the 
repeal of the restrictive printing laws. 

And as it turned out this was almost exactly what 
happened. We find a few satirical costume plates, 
toward the end of the seventeenth and in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, but we have to wait 
for social caricature until it came, one may almost say, 
full fledged from the hand of Hogarth, who was born 
approximately at the time that the act was repealed. 

William Hogarth was born December 10, 1697, in 
the city of London, the son of a learned but poverty 
stricken hack writer and corrector for the press, to 
whom he was doubtless indebted for most of what 
formal education he acquired. Of his schooling little 
is known beyond his own statement that "shows of all 
sorts gave me uncommon pleasure," that "I was, at 
every possible opportunity, employed in making draw- 
ings," and that "my exercises when at school were 
more remarkable for the ornaments which adorned 
them, than for the exercise itself." Too poor to study 
painting or drawing he was articled to Ellis Gamble, 
a well known silversmith in Cranbourne Street, in 
whose shop he learned and practiced the art or craft 
of heraldic engraving upon silver vessels. But dissat- 
isfied with this his every wish at the age of twenty was 
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Reproduced by courtesy of Robert Fridenbcrg 



KENT ALTAR PIECE 
Reproduced by courtesy of Robert Fridenberg 



to be an engraver upon copper, a career for which he 
deliberately and in most unorthodox manner prepared 
himself by training his visual memory so that he might 
be able to retain "in his mind's eye, without coldly 
copying it on the spot, whatever I intended to imitate." 
Released from his indentures at the age of twenty- 
one Hogarth for a number of years led a hand-to- 
mouth existence, and as he himself said, "owing to my 
desire to qualify myself for engraving on copper, and 
to the loss which I sustained by piratical copies of 
some of my early and most popular prints, I could do 
little more than maintain myself until I was near 
thirty," a statement upon which pathetic light is 
thrown by Nichol's anecdote of how Bowles, the pub- 
lisher, at the sign of the Black Horse in Cornhill, once 
in dealing with Hogarth, "offered, over a bottle, half 
a crown a pound weight for a plate just then com- 
pleted." Hammered, sold, engraved and resold by the 
pound weight, it is interesting to note that the store 
of engraved plates which Hogarth left his widow as 
the greater part of her fortune was finally after pass- 
ing from publisher to publisher dispersed for ever 
only during the late war when Quaritch, their patri- 
otic owner, turned the aged coppers over to the British 
government for use in the ammunition factories. 

Perhaps Hogarth's earliest successful plate was 
what is known as the Small Masquerade Ticket, of 
1724, in which Kent, the fashionable artistic jack of 
all trades, was mercilessly caricatured. But though on 
occasion able to make some money in this way Ho- 
garth was still compelled to look to his heraldic en- 
graving, including an occasional book-plate, as the 
surest way of making his daily bread. From this 
bondage he gradually worked by means of hack work 
for the publishers, illustrating such wildly diverse 
things as Mortraye's Travels, Apuleius, Beaver's Mili- 
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tary Punishments of the Ancients, Cassandra, Per- 
seus and Andromeda, and even Milton, but finding 
nothing that was not peculiarly unfitted to his genius 
until when in 1726 opportunity came to him in an 
order for a series of plates for a new edition of 
Hudibras. The attitude of the polite world toward his 
work at this time may perhaps be best judged from 
the words of the sharp-spoken Fuessli, who said that 
his plates were merely "the chronicle of scandal and 
the history-book of the vulgar." 

He made his first real hits by his prints of the 
examination by a Parliamentary committee of the 
wardens of the Fleet in Newgate, and by his carica- 
ture, the second that he had directed at the same head, 
of Kent's altarpiece for St. Clement's Church. Kent 
it would seem was made to Hogarth's hand, for not 
only was he architect and garden designer, but sculp- 
tor, painter, and general decorator, and as Walpole 
tells us, "He was not only consulted for furniture, as 
frames of pictures, glasses, tables, chairs, etc., but for 
plate, for a barge, for a cradle. And so impetuous was 
fashion, that two great ladies prevailed upon him to 
make designs for their birthday gowns. The one he 
dressed in a petticoat decorated with columns of the 
five orders, and the other like a bronze, in a copper- 
coloured satin, with ornaments of gold." Hogarth's 
success with the caricature of Kent's painting seems 
to have been worthy of his opportunity, for not only 
did it compel the removal of the offending canvas, but 
it immediately drew the attention of the crowd to its 
author, who shortly after found himself in a position 
where, cautious and experienced as he was in money 
matters, he dared to marry the daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill against her father's wishes. 

After his marriage, he seems for a while to have 
settled down as a painter of portraits and "conversa- 
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Reproduced by courtesy of Robert Fridenberg 



tion pieces/' in an endeavour to win a position of re- 
spectability in the community, but he was not to win 
popular success in this way, for as he said "the prac- 
tice brought the whole nest of phyzmongers on my 
back, where they buzzed like so many hornets." In 
1 73 1 he began the series of six prints known as The 
Harlot's Progress, which he finished and published in 
1734, and which had so great and immediate a success 
that in the same year he was enabled to take a summer 
place at Lambeth Terrace near Vauxhall Gardens. 
This series was followed by another of almost equal 
celebrity, The Rake's Progress, which was immedi- 
ately, even prematurely, pirated, by persons who had 
procured access to the designs before they were en- 
graved, and who issued their forgeries two weeks be- 
fore the publication of the originals. Irritated as Ho- 
garth had been by previous piracies of his work he 
was now incensed to the point of action and accord- 
ingly applied to Parliament for the passage of the Act 
of 1735, so famous in the phrase "published as the 
Act directs," which, however faultily, secured to their 
makers a property right in designs and engravings. 
After the repeal of the law restricting printing to cer- 
tain localities this was probably the most important 
thing that has happened in the history of the English 
print trade, and went a long way toward the fulfilment 
of the wish that Hogarth expressed to Sir John Haw- 
kins "that it would be such an encouragement to art, 
that engravers would multiply, and the shops of print- 
sellers become as numerous as those of bakers." 

Unlike the other painters of his time, who fell back 
upon the mezzotinters for the reproduction of their 
works, Hogarth formed the habit of working out his 
designs first upon canvass and then later with his own 
hand engraving them. Both the famous series that 
have been referred to were done in this way, as well 
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as many more of his most celebrated prints. It is im- 
possible here to dwell upon these things which came 
so regularly from his fertile mind, The Sleeping Con- 
gregation, Southwark Fair, The Midnight Conversa- 
tion, The Enraged Musician, the Four Times of Day, 
the Strolling Actresses, The Marriage-a-la-Mode, the 
Roast Beef of Old England, The March of the Guards 
to Finchley, and many more. They are full of so much 
incident, reflect a forgotten condition of life and 
contain so many allusions which today require eluci- 
dation, that to discuss any one of them would take 
more space than is now available. Hogarth styled him- 
self Author, not painter or engraver, and in this the 
key to much of the interest of his work is to be found, 
certainly the things in which his contemporaries found 
theirs. As he himself said, "I have endeavoured to 
treat my subjects as a dramatic writer ; my picture is 
my stage, my men and women my players, who, by 
means of certain actions and gestures, are to exhibit 
a dumb show." And in this spirit they actually were 
taken, plays and novels were built up about the stories 
that he embodied in his plates, and a whole crop of 
commentators sprang up who required not only slen- 
der pamphlets but large volumes for the full statement 
and explanation of all that they found in his work. 
Literally his prints were studied as though they were 
literature, and as soon as the copyrights ran out they 
were copied in small, bound, and put upon the book- 
shelf. Nothing of the kind had ever before, nor has 
it since, been seen in England. 

From the point of view of our present day igno- 
rance of the manners and personalities satirized in so 
many of his plates, perhaps his most interesting prints 
are the little occasional pieces that he issued as re- 
ceipts to the subscribers for his series, such for in- 
stance as the famous Laughing Audience. 
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In these are to be seen, stripped of all the garru- 
lous anecdotage that counted so much in the popular- 
ity of the larger pictures, the qualities that underlie 
his work, and which will assure him his position. They 
are not unskilful in composition, they are full of 
sharp observation and keen characterization, and they 
have a most remarkable concentration and intensity 
of interest. Every figure is placed as it is, not for 
obvious compositional or decorative reasons, as in a 
still life picture, but because in actual life that figure 
would have been as it is represented, and would have 
had the interest or the lack of interest in what was 
going on, that Hogarth has endowed it with. Possibly 
a minor thing from the point of view of a fashion in 
collecting and appreciation that is founded on "qual- 
ity" and handling of medium, this dramatic intensity 
of presentation has nevertheless its very great pic- 
torial, even human, merits, for it has much to do with 
that power of making the spectator enter into the 
event portrayed, of inciting that voluntary surrender 
of self-consciousness and disbelief, which only the 
greatest dramatists in words and pigment have 
achieved. 

One of Hogarth's so-called minor prints, entirely 
aside from its merits as work of art, has the historic 
interest of being a portrait of Simon Fraser, Lord 
Lovat, "done from the life" but shortly before his 
execution. Artistically it is more than that, for at 
least in the opinion of the writer, it is the greatest 
original etched portrait ever made by an English 
artist. Bald and unadorned, without trickery or any 
parade of technique, it presents the old rascal with his 
great heavy figure, his shifty eye, his persuasive 
mouth, and his expressive hands, with an accent of 
truth and sincerity that brings us directly into his 
physical presence so that we too are aware of the very 
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real power that he possessed over the minds and imag- 
inations of the men of his time. Of all English 
eighteenth-century portraits the only others that h^ve 
the same psychological veracity are those that Hogarth 
painted of himself and of his sister, and beside it the 
output of the Sir Joshuas and the Romneys becomes 
as mere wall decoration. 

By 1740 not only success but a fair degree of pros- 
perity had come Hogarth's way, and although he was 
to meet bitter disappointment in the attitude of the 
connoisseurs toward his paintings, the popular favour 
of his prints and their steady sale put him in the class 
of those who had permanently arrived. The story of 
his later years is largely one of squabbles and polemics 
but amusing and instructive as it is to those who find 
interest in the history of opinion concerning painting 
and the theories of the eighteenth century in regard 
to it, it has little to offer that throws further light upon 
the character of the man himself. 

He died October 26, 1764, at the age of 67 years. 

Perhaps the most instructive anecdote that has 
come down to us is that reported by John Thomas 
Smith, who was not only an engraver, but keeper of 
the prints at the British Museum and author of an 
unforgettable memoir of Nollekens and his times: 
"When Barry, the painter, was asked if he had ever 
seen Hogarth, 'Yes, once,' he replied, 'I was walking 
with Joe Nollekens through Cranbourne Alley, when 
he exclaimed, There ! there's Hogarth.' 'What/ said 
I, 'that little man in a sky blue coat ?' Off I ran, and 
though I lost sight of him only for a moment or two, 
when I turned the corner into Castle Street, he was 
patting one of two quarrelling boys on the back, and 
looking steadfastly at the expression in the coward's 
face, cried 'Damn him, if I would take it of him — at 
him again/ " 
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TROY KINNEY; ETCHINGS THAT DANCE 

BY ROBERT J. COLE 

The specialty of the artist involves other special- 
ties. Whatever he creates must have some relation to 
all else, as every star shines, fixed or moving, from its 
own place in a highly organized heaven. In the uni- 
verse of art it is a wise planet that knows his own 
place. For he can be aware of it only by knowing many 
other things. The law of gravitation — call it fate if 
you please — does not draw him inevitably into his true 
orbit. Wisdom, will and work are factors. 

Troy Kinney has concentrated his powers upon the 
representation of the dance because he chose to do 
exactly that. He knows many things ; he has demon- 
strated ability to do many things. But he finds that he 
can say what he wants to say in the endless variations 
on this theme ; and he can say it better because he has 
made himself master of two arts : the dancer's — so far 
as principles and traditions are concerned — and his 
own. In this particular twofold mastery he seems to 
be unique among contemporaries. 

I remember a remark that Kinney made early in 
our acquaintance, which impressed me at the time as 
unusual. "The dancers have done so much for sculp- 
tors and painters, we ought to help the public realize 
the dignity and seriousness of their work." 

To pay his part of the acknowledged debt, Kinney 
wrote a book, in which Mrs. Kinney collaborated, on 
the history and traditions of the dance.* It is a stand- 

* The Dance: its Place in Art and Life. Frederic A. Stokes Company. 
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ard treatment of the subject, and one. for which the 
dancers in their turn have reason to be gTatef ul. But 
after all, it was a by-product of the studio. The 
writer's enthusiasm over the other art reacted happily 
upon his own, as all sincere enthusiasm is apt to do. 
Instead of taking him away from his proper work it 
threw him back into it, deeper than ever, to the exclu- 
sion of former activities except mural decoration. 

In etching Kinney found a medium at once deli- 
cate, swift and strong. He could scratch into his plate 
the very brutality of Bolm's warrior-stride; or draw 
The Seventh Veil from beauty as though by the warm 
breath of an oriental afternoon. 

His dancers are seldom in repose. It is rhythmic 
movement that he seeks and captures. He feels it in 
the way of inspiration, but he finds its true expression 
only by the severest study. In this the dancers — the 
best of them — have aided him, not alone by serving 
him as models, but by frank criticism of his work. 
They have pointed out to him how certain movements 
bring them to earth, while others made them as it were 
lighter than air. A given manner of walk confesses 
weight, whereas by changing the mode of progress 
they appear to hold themselves down with an effort 
of will Such tricks are not learned in the art schools. 
One must go to the ballet master. So Kinney went. 

But in learning how to represent the dance truly, 
the etcher has made no compromise in his own tech- 
nique. Indeed, the difficulties of telling the truth 
revealed in these complex rhythmic fugues has forced 
an intensive development of his medium. It is free 
expression that he seeks, a harmony and happiness of 
design that shall lift the beholder into a like harmony 
and happiness of mood. 

Arthur O'Shaughnessy, a Victorian poet too little 
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known, has put into words a rendering of song and 
dance : 

"And what her voice did sing her dancing feet 

Seemed ever to repeat. 

******** 

And in the gradual bending of her hand 
There lurked a grace that no man could withstand ; 
Yea, none knew whether hands or feet or voice 
Most made his heart rejoice." 

The heart of one who sees Kinney's dancers must 
rejoice without inquiring for the source. But that is 
because the artist knew whether it was feet or hands 
and knew how to make them repeat the miracle in his 
etched lines. 
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CATALOGUE RAISONNE 

ETCHINGS AND DRY POINTS OF 

TROY KINNEY 

The following catalogue is corrected and com- 
plete to date. Owing to circumstances, recently devel- 
oped, I have discontinued color printing. From none 
of the plates of which color editions were announced 
have the announced number of color impressions been 
taken. Several numbers, originally assigned to color 
impressions thus remain unused. Such numbers there- 
fore are added to editions (of the same subjects) to 
be printed in black, leaving the respective totals un- 
changed. For instance : Genee, by original announce- 
ment, 50 impressions in black, 88 in color — by revised 
numbering, 73 in black, 65 in color. The edition re- 
mains 138 impressions. 

The Impressions of Great Dancers Series was un- 
dertaken as a means of recording distinguishing 
characteristics of some of the great figures in the 
present renaissance of the art. The complete series 
should include something like three more dancers, and 
plates will be made of these as possibilities present 
themselves. 
November, 1920. Troy Kinney. 

1905 

1. STUDY About 4 x 2 y 2 inches 

Etching. Head of an old man. Executed as a study in etching 
technique. Less than 10 impressions are known to be in ex* 
istence. Plate destroyed. 

2. PORTRAIT STUDY 5 x 3# inches 

Aquatint. Head of young woman, large black hat. 

Five hundred impressions from this plate were used in the 
catalogue of an etching exhibition given by the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, February, 1917. Of this plate there are 
also 20 artist's proofs, i impression in the Library of Congress, 
and not to exceed 5 other impressions. Plate cancelled. 
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3. BOOK PLATE 

Etching. Executed for Mr. Watson B. Dickerman. From this 
plate 100 impressions were printed under the artist's supervi- 
sion. The number of subsequent impressions that may have 
been made is not known. Of this plate there are also 5 trial 
proofs and 3 artist's proofs. 

ISM5 

4. BACCHANTE 3^ x finches 

Drypoint. Fantasy. Edition (not numbered), 140 impressions. 
Of this plate there are also 3 trial proofs. Plate cancelled. 

5. PAVLOWA AND VOLININ IN AMARILLA 

I2j£ *9}i inches 
(Number 1 in Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Drypoint. From the Adagio in the ballet Amarilla. From 
Mme. Pavlowa's entire repertoire, she and the artist selected 
this subject as most characteristic of her work. Edition, 138 
numbered impressions, of which 85 are printed in colors. Of 
this plate there are also 5 trial proofs, of which 3 are printed 
in color, and 10 artist's proofs, of which 1 is printed in color. 
Plate cancelled. 

6. PORTRAIT OF MRS. H. P. W. 11^ x8^ inches 

Dry point. In a dance of India, performed for a charity. Plate 
executed by commission for private distribution. Edition, 27 
impressions, of which 15 are printed in colors. Of this plate 
there are also 6 artist's proofs, 3 in black, 3 in color; and 10 
trial proofs, of which 7 are printed in black. There is also 1 
proof of the color plate only. Plate cancelled. 

7. PASTORALE 3^ x 3 inches 

Mezzotint and dry point. Fantasy. Edition, 40 numbered im- 
pressions. Of this plate there are also 9 trial proofs. Plate 
cancelled. 

8. ADELINE GENEE 

Dry point. Of this plate one impression was taken, and the 
plate was then destroyed. Essentially the same composition is 
executed in plate number 9. Plate cancelled. 

9. ADELINE GENEE 12^ x 9^ inches 

(Number 2 in Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Dry point. This is, except photographs, the only pictorial rep- 
resentation for which Mme Genie ever posed during her pro- 
fessional career. Edition, 138 numbered impressions, of which 
49 are printed in color. Of this plate there are two states. Of 
the first, in which the background was very delicate, there are 
32 impressions, 20 of which are printed in color ; and 5 trial 
proofs, one of which is printed in color. Of the second state, 
there are 15 trial proofs, all printed in black. Of this plate 
there are also 10 artist's proofs, all printed in black, and 2 
presentation copies, both printed in color. 
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10. ADOLF BOLM IN PRINCE IGOR I2# x 9# inches 

(Number 3 of Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Dry point. The role of Chef Guerrier was created by Mr. Bolm 
and represents one of the most interesting sides of his art 
Edition, 138 numbered impressions, of which 65 are printed in 
color. Of this plate there are also 6 trial proofs, of which one 
is printed in color, and 10 artist's proofs, all printed in black. 
Plate cancelled. 

11. LOPOKOVA AND NIJINSKI IN LES SYLPHIDES 

12^ x g% inches 
(Number 4 of Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Dry point. The pas de deux in the mazurka movement as ar- 
ranged by Mikail Fokin. Edition, 138 numbered impressions, of 
which 82 are printed in color. Of this plate there are also 12 
trial proofs, of which 3 are printed in color, and 10 artist's 
proofs, all printed in black, and 4 presentation copies, all printed 
in black. Plate cancelled. 

12. THE TURTLE y/ A x 4^ inches 

Dry point. Fantasy. Edition, 45 numbered impressions. Of 
this plate there are also 15 trial proofs and 2 presentation 
copies. Plate cancelled. 

13. THE SEVENTH VEIL 9# x 5% inches 

Dry point Fantasy, suggested by a Dance of Salomi. Edition, 
45 numbered impressions. Of this plate there are also 27 trial 
proofs, of which 16 represent different manners of wiping the 
plate and tests of various qualities of paper; also 4 artist's 
proofs. Plate cancelled. 

1917 

14. ALLEGRO sH * 9 l A inches 

Dry point. Fantasy. Edition, 45 numbered impressions. Of 
this plate there are also 9 trial proofs and 7 artist's proofs. 
Plate cancelled. 

15. SOPHIE PFLANZ IN CLEOPATRE 

A. n^i x8% inches 

B. \\% y>7$i inches 

Dry point. Of size A, two impressions were taken. The plate 
was then cut down to size B, and 12 impressions taken. The 
plate was then destroyed. The same subject is treated in plate 
number 16. 

16. SOPHIE PFLANZ IN CLEOPATRE n# xSyi inches 

(Number 5 of Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Dry point. From the Dance of the Jewesses. Edition, 138 
numbered impressions, of which 46 are printed in color. Of 
this plate there are 12 trial proofs, of which 4 are printed in 
color, and 10 artist's proofs, of which 3 are printed in color. 
Plate cancelled. 
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COLUMBINE ECOUTE 
Size of original etching Hi x 4% inches 



ALLEGRO 
Size of original drypoint 5^ x g% inches 



17. PROVOQUANTE 4J/4 x 8# inches 

Etching. Fantasy. Edition, 36 numbered impressions, of which 
31 to 36 inclusive have been destroyed. Of this plate there are 
also 16 trial proofs. Plate cancelled. 

18. YOUNG ECHO 4 7 A * 3*4 inches 

Etching. Fantasy. Edition, 27 numbered impressions. Of this 
plate there are also 8 trial proofs. Plate cancelled. 

1918 

19. LITTLE ARAB 4^ x 3^ inches 

Etching. Fantasy. Edition (not numbered), 175 impressions. 
Of this plate there are also 5 trial proofs, 10 artist's proofs, 
and 5 presentation copies. 

20. TORTOLA VALENCIA 6x4% inches 

Etching. A prominent Spanish artist in a re-creation of a 
dance of the Goya period. Costume after a Goya painting. 
Edition, 181 numbered impressions, of which 21 are printed in 
color. Of this plate there are also 11 trial proofs, of which 4 
are printed in color and 10 artist's proofs, of which 3 are 
printed in color. Plate cancelled. 

Note. — From a very bad edition pirated from this etching, 
an unknown number of copies was sold before legal steps 
could be taken to force the withdrawal of the unauthorized 
edition from the market. The unauthorized prints are several 
inches larger than the original, and the manifest effort of their 
producer to counterfeit etching quality by photo-mechanical 
process is unsuccessful. The artist's signature, printed to imi- 
tate lead pencil, is a forgery. 

21. COLUMBINE ECOUTE zYa * 4 l A inches 

Etching. Fantasy. Edition, 50 numbered impressions. Of this 
plate there are also 8 artist's proofs, and of a first state, with 
lettering (i. e., as a Christmas card commissioned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jasper Y. Brinton), an edition of 100 impressions, not 
numbered, 5 trial proofs, and 9 artist's proofs. Plate cancelled. 

22. ROSHANARA 9% x i2# inches 

(Number 6 of Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Etching with dry point. In her Nautch of India. Ratan Devi 
accompanies with tatnboura, song and gesture. Edition, 158 
numbered impressions, of which 51 are printed in color. Of 
this plate, there are also (a) 17 trial proofs, of which n are 
printed in black and 2 in a scheme of color (terra cotta) dis- 
tinct from the edition; .(b) 10 artist's proofs, of which 3 are 
printed in color, and (c) 4 presentation copies, all printed in 
color. 

23. GIPSY OF SEVILLA S l /2*3H inches 

Etching. From a Gipsy or Flamenco Dance by Tortola 
Valencia. Edition, 100 numbered impressions. Of this plate 
there are also 1 1 trial proofs, 1 presentation copy, and 8 artist's 
proofs. 
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24. PAVLOWA IN THE CARMEN BALLET 

12x9^6 inches 
Etching with dry point. Edition, 155 numbered impressions, of 
which 25 are printed in color. Of this plate there are also 18 
trial proofs, of which 4 are printed in color and 10 artist's 
proofs, of which 3 are printed in color, and 5 presentation 
copies, all printed in color. 

25. SWALLOWS 7x10 inches 

Etching with dry point Fantasy. Edition, 120 numbered im- 
pressions. Of this plate there are also 22 trial proofs, of which 
15 are of the last state of the plate before completion, and 
represent printing experiments with various kinds of papers 
and manners of wiping; 7 of earlier states; 10 artist's proofs, 
and 10 presentation proofs. Plate cancelled. 

26. VIVA ANDALUCIA 5^ x 4j4 inches 

Etching with dry point From a dance of Tortola Valencia. 
Edition, 190 numbered impressions, of which 40 are printed in 
color. Of this plate, there are also 9 trial proofs, of which 5 
are printed in color, 3 impressions touched with water color; 
10 artist's proofs, of which 3 are printed in color ; and 5 presen- 
tation copies, all printed in color. 

I 920 

27. VERA FOKINA IN HER DANCE OF SALOME 

1 1 x sH inches 
Etching with dry point. Edition, 125 numbered impressions. 
Of this plate there are also 9 trial proofs, 3 presentation copies 
and 5 artist's proofs. 

28. NYMPH 4# x 354 inches 

Etching. From this plate 8 proofs were taken, and the plate 
was then destroyed. The subject is essentially the same as in 
plate number 29. 

29. NYMPH 5 x 3# inches 

Etching with dry point. Fantasy. Edition, 120 numbered im- 
pressions. Of this plate there are also 15 trial proofs, 10 
artist's proofs and 2 presentation copies. Plate cancelled. 

30. ZEPHYR 1 1 x 1 1 inches 

Etching with dry point Fantasy. Edition, 120 numbered im- 
pressions. Of this plate there are also 19 trial proofs, of which 
7 represent incomplete states of the plate, and the remaining 
12 various manners of wiping and tests of different kinds of 
paper; 7 presentation copies, and 8 artist's proofs. Plate can- 
celled. 

31. FOKIN AND FOKINA IN LE SPECTRE DE LA 

ROSE 9J4 x io# inches 

(Number 7 in Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Etching. From the pas de deux. Studies of the movement were 
made possible by generous aid of M. and Mme. Fokin. Edition, 
225 numbered impressions. 
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THE TURTLE 
Size of original drypoint Wi x *&i inches 



BACCHANTE 
Size of original drypoint 3J4 x 4H inches 
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ZEPHYR 
Size of original etching g]4 x lOjj inches 



PROVOQUANTE 
Size of original etching 4 "4 x 8ji inches 
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YOUNG ECHO 
Size of original etching 4 % x 3# inches 
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LITTLE ARAB 
riginal etching tfA x y4 inches 



But what does the Master say? First, he ignores 
the mysterious — mysteries seldom interested him. 
Then he modestly disclaims genius. "All that is re- 
quired," he once told a friend, "is a good knowledge 
of your craft and good taste." This is simple. But I 
shall not imitate him, to get a clear understanding of 
his work, in thus underestimating his extraordinary 
gift and skill. I would even say, at the outset, that 
there is something more in the matter, as his own case 
shows, than mere skill and taste. For these he had 
even as a neophite when in 1882 he made his first 
etching in London. It was that of his teacher and 
compatriot, Axil Haig, technically a commendable 
attempt. But Zorn did not long continue in the shadow 
of a master. He executed a few plates under his 
guidance, I suppose, all of which had little or no merit 
whatever, and then, as by a stroke of illumination, he 
set forth in another direction. There was the path, 
there was the guide, there was the goal — all, in the 
fire of a single impulse, revealed themselves to the 
peasant of Mora in a peasant girl of his own native 
soil. 

For it was in Rosita Mauri that he discovered, of 
a sudden, it seems, his subject, his supreme purpose, 
and his style. I say of a sudden, because his preceding 
plates how no sign of development in this direction. 
That stroke of his needle, free and broad and bold, 
almost rasping, and those brilliant and subtle effects 
of light and shade he can make it produce, are re- 
markably evident in this plate of uncommon beauty. 
There it was, the technique that was to be, to the end, 
the inseparable servant of his task of love. For it was 
at this that he was always at his best. 

And this love was born and nurtured in the rugged 
splendors of semi-arctic climes, where life has not 
acquired the equivocations that come mostly with the 
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effects of a Southern or a fickle climate. There, the 
open air is more a necessity than a recreation. There, 
amidst the wild allurements of the fjords and the pen- 
sive calm of the great lakes, within the shadow of deep 
forests through which is heard the surge and echo of 
rushing rivers, in the limitless expanse of Nature 
where the rhythms of life are perpetuated in a heroic 
measure, Anders Zorn found himself and his supreme 
purpose. 

Indeed, no matter how far and how frequently he 
traveled, he seldom in spirit wandered away from the 
heart of his native Sweden, from his beloved Dale- 
carlia. It was there, near Mora, that, as a shepherd- 
boy, he carved his first picture; and it was there, as 
the Master of Mora and the artist at whose feet sat 
wealth and fame, that he etched his last. Whether in 
London, in Paris or in Chicago, where he frequently 
sojourned, he never forgot his Dalecarlian peasants 
or remained away from them very long. "And when 
I am among them," he once told Armand Dayot, "Fm 
ever the little shepherd-boy of other days." 

This shepherd-boy artist first graduated from the 
school of Nature, which is consecrated to light and 
health and joy. He remained, in this sense, a peasant ' 
till the end of his days. That he was born to be an 
artist, — the story of his first attempt at sculpture 
when he was herding the flock, has often been told, — 
there is no doubt. That he was born with the divine 
fire in him, is another question. He seldom if ever 
encompassed in his work the invisibly divine. He 
started with reality ; he ended with reality. And early 
in his training he chafed against the fetters of con- 
vention, which, to one like Zorn, are reality's doom. 

That he ran away from the Royal Academy at 
Stockholm, however, does not mean that he "arrived" 
with the same speed. He went through a period of 
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gestation — a period of ten years during which he 
struggled and niggled in water-color; and then, of a 
sudden again, he landed with The Fisherman in St. 
Ives, his first oil painting, at the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum. Henceforth, the progress of the man is remark- 
able, almost miraculous. He flashed through the 
capitals of Europe. He radiated, not like a comet, but 
like a fixed star. He made his mark with water-color 
in London, with oil in Paris, with etching in the world. 
It is as an etcher, however, that he earned his right 
to fame and came within hailing distance of the 
immortals of art. If he had it in him actually to 
"arrive," he did not, for this purpose, surrender his 
penetrating insight to his vision. He saw deep into the 
reality of things, now and then got a glimpse into the 
very heart of his subject, with a result, in the achieve- 
ment, of spiritual or intellectual distinction; but he 
seldom went beyond the individual instance into the 
complexities that veil the inner harmonies of the uni- 
verse. He did not — I can not say he could not — see 
the Unseen. He played, but did not commune, with 
Life. He lingered lovingly at the gate of the Temple, 
was too enchanted with the simple and sublime beauty 
of its f agade to enter even into one of its inner courts. 
The Body, that to him is the temple. Before it, he 
bowed in adoration. To say, however, that he was a 
pagan, as some critics call him, would be to imply in 
him the debasing erotic sophistications of paganism. 

And this is a distant probability, which, in the case 
of Zohn, is more reasonable to doubt than to believe. 
His love of the open air, of the joy of sunshine, of the 
freedom of spaces, his exaltation in the presence of a 
caressing or a buffeting experience so it call up the 
physical strength in him and instigate his artistic 
power, these are paganisms in the sense that one main- 
tains inviolate his heritage of the soil. And this he 
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did to the last. For Zorn is a man who never outgrew 
the peasant sense of wonder and surprise. He was a 
child before every new manifestation of beauty. Thus, 
in spite of his extraordinary technical skill, which 
often engenders a mechanical tendency, every one of 
his best plates seems to have been done as if it were 
the first. He always approached his subject — his sub- 
ject of love from which we must exclude many of the 
portraits — with the zest, the spontaneity, the impetu- 
osity of a beginner. 

That is why, I think, we find little or no trace of 
sophistication in his work; no refinement other than 
that which comes with the constant application of an 
uncommon talent and a powerful technique. For 
Zorn's instrument was never blunted. The edge de- 
pended — it was stropped, so to speak — upon his ever- 
growing peasant sense of wonder. In other words, 
the exuberance of his spirit seldom fringed the medi- 
ocre and commonplace (I still have his task of love 
in mind). And there is a reason for this. 

In his work, as in his life, Zorn was a man of con- 
trasts, brilliant and dramatic. To every masterpiece 
he etched there is, as a rule, a number of portraits, 
which were done presumably in the spirit of keeping 
fit — and keeping a yacht. They saved him, these com- 
mercial exercises, from becoming monotonous or 
mechanical in his more enduring work. And in this 
he is indebted more to America, both in a commercial 
and artistic sense, than to any other country. Paris 
may have contributed a torch to Mora; London may 
have added a niche to its temple of inspiration; but 
Chicago and New York were in themselves the happy 
hunting ground of Gopsmor. .The Master came here 
to play — he was paid, and paid well for it ! — and then, 
he went back with a vengeance to work. These periodic 
returns to his native people and soil were the reactions 
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of the artist to the banalities of mundane existence. 

It was during these early visits to America that he 
did his best and his worst work. There is proof, how- 
ever, in almost every plate of a superb draughtsman- 
ship, but not, by any means, a superb inspiration. Art 
for art's sake was his highest ideal. And this he 
realized best in such purely objective achievements as 
The Omnibus, The Waltz, The Storm, The Fisherman, 
The Toast. In these and other plates of this period 1 
Zorn has reached, to my mind, one of the highest 
pinnacles of his art. In them, particularly in The 
Waltz, The Omnibus and The Toast, the scope admits 
of the exercise of all the resources of his art and 
technique. He could indulge even in a bit of- beautiful 
drawing without seeming too refined or too meticu- 
lous. He could veil his perspective with a few bold 
strokes or indicate it with soft lines without obscuring 
his purpose. In the background of The Waltz, for 
instance, is a brilliant effect of movement, while in the 
foreground, as a contrast, is an emphasis of slowly 
gliding grace. His technique is not necessarily con- 
sistent. The manner of treatment dictates the stroke 
and the mood. In the Paris Omnibus the diffusion of 
light is not made to emphasize the artist's technical 
skill, but reveals in a casual manner, seemingly with- 
out any effort on his part, the sharply differentiated 
contours of the passengers. 

In the delineation of character is another pinnacle, 
not so high as the first, of the art of Zorn. If we ex- 
clude the portraits, however, many of which were done 
in this country, from this distinction, we must exclude 
from the portraits such masterpieces of characteriza- 
tion as those of Renan, Anatole France, August 
Strindberg, Rodin and a few others, which were a 

* During 1891-1900 he did The Fisherman, Lady with a Cigarette, Mme, Simon, 
The Walts, The Omnibus, Renan, The Toast, Effect of Night, My Model and My 
Boat, all of which, with the exception of Effect of Night, are well known. 
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part of his task of love. For Anders Zorn had, I take 
it, an intellectual need which was seldom recognized 
and which found satisfaction in the homeage he paid 
to men of great intellect. His admiration for them is 
portrayed in the masterful portraits he rendered of 
their minds and souls as well as their external fea- 
tures. The mordant ardency of Strindberg, the 
dreamy skepticism of Renan, the gentle irony of 
Anatole, — that what-does-it-matter-after-all expres- 
sion of the creator of the Abbe Coignard, — the exu- 
berant energy and the creative bounty reflected in the 
divine laugh of Rodin, — here was for Zorn a pellucid 
spring at which he refreshed his own spirit. These 
plates reveal him not only as an etcher, but as an 
interpreter of insight and power, — a seeker and con- 
queror of the saliant and controlling mood. They are 
etchings of the spirit with a concession in them to the 
third dimension. The likeness is an excuse for the 
interpretation. 

And this is also true of the peasant girls of Dale- 
carlia among whom Zorn is not pre-eminently an im- 
pressionist, certainly not a realist. For if we look 
beyond the purely external in these etchings, in which 
the character of his country and his people is faith- 
fully and superbly rendered, if we forget for a mo- 
ment the technician, the master draughtsman, then 
something more than a surface glow will reveal itself 
in such plates as Gulli II, The New Ballad, Ida, Vall- 
Kulla, A Swedish Madonna, and others done in the 
same manner and spirit. 

The most popular among them is the girl who has 
put on her Sunday dress and is seated, with a crook in 
her hand, in her log cabin, waiting, ruminating. Look 
not at her bare feet, but into her face, where the dis- 
tance of realization seems to blend with an atmos- 
phere of tender melancholy, — where is exteriorized a 
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soul, indeed, no less beautiful than primitive. The 
expression is suggestive of the reticence of the forest 
glimpsed through the window beyond ; and in her eyes 
is reflected the brooding depths of the cliff-screened 
fjords. 

Ida is a creation of quaint charm. Here the artist, 
in an expression of wistful localism, technically be- 
yond cavil, also pays a homage to the peasant soul. 
The little girl of Mora is sitting in her hut at night 
peeling potatoes, with a candle set between her feet 
lighting up her face — and her work. The conception 
and the execution of this plate were accomplished in 
a particularly happy mood. This was indeed his task 
of love. And like a true artist he did not withhold 
the creative feeling which sometimes, in a moment of 
misgiving, takes refuge under the wings of the imag- 
ination. There is no doubt that Zorn has somewhat 
idealized his peasant girls of Mora. Evidently too 
there was a requital ; for they reveal him at his best. 
But these faces, veiled with tender and wistful charm, 
bear little testimony to the rugged grandeur of the 
North. They are certainly quite another type from the 
Brunehilds of another period, who stand before us 
unadorned and unabashed. They are full of feeling 
and charm ; they reflect a poetic, an idyllic beauty. 

There is, on the other hand, a plate of rare distinc- 
tion, both in subject and presentation, which stands 
alone, considering that the artist was chiefly concerned 
with the joy-strata of life, among all his work. It is a 
plate of uncompromising realism, the one instance 
where Zorn had gone into the depths and came out 
with a story that suggests the work of his friend, 
Albert Besnard. It is a Paris plate ; the surroundings 
are unmistakable. And the effects of night are syn- 
thesized in the expression of the figure that stands 
leaning against a tree in the boulevard. The chairs of 
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the cafe are empty, — everyone had gone, presumably 
had found a haven of rest; but this woman who 
lingers, weary and worn, is looking into an infinite 
void with agony and disgust upon her sensual lips. 
Effect of Night 2 might have been done to illustrate 
one of the tales of De Maupassant. 

This brings us to the nudes, the so-called master- 
pieces of realism. But it is not accurate and just to 
group them all under this misleading title. There are 
three different nudes of Zorn, the realistic, the poetic, 
and the one done indoor, which has little of the quality 
of the one or the other. As a distinct example of each, 
I might mention The Two Models, Edo, and Berit. 

But Zorn and his models, it seems, are always at 
their best en plein air. Which is quite natural. For 
where the winter is extremely harsh and often imposes 
on people living in the country an incarceration of sev- 
eral days, even weeks at a time, the sun must be the 
more welcome and the delight in it the more intensely 
real. Even with Northern races it must be conducive 
of a sort of religious ecstasy. And why not a heliolatry 
outside of Saba? Consider too that between a people 
who plunge naked, men, women and children, into the 
Ganges and a people who rush naked to the sun, there 
is a difference only in the point of view. The bath in 
both instances is essential; the abandoning of finite 
being to a Super-being called the Sun or a Super-state 
called Nirvana, connotes the same ideal. And in 
Sweden, I am told, men and women bathe naked in 
the open, and are then as oblivious of sex as the 
Hindus of the Ganges. There, too, the sun-bath is 
very popular, and the women, like the charming figure 
called Summer, bare their bodies in the open field and 
among the rocks along the lakes, to its supreme delight. 

It would have been disappointing, therefore, if 

■ There are three different plates of this subject* all yery rare. 
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Anders Zorn, choosing the nude for his subject, had 
given us an academic or a prurient type. He started, 
to be sure, with a studio nude called Dream of Love, 
which has the earmarks of romantic idealism. It is 
one of the early plates, the first and last of its kind. 
Following this, we get another example, as in La 
Venus de le Villette, the first of the realistic type, of 
how Zorn swings from one extreme to another, how 
he seems of a sudden to decide upon a change in 
manner and purpose. His Venus of le Villette*, a bad, 
bold hussy, amusingly provoking, does not rank among 
his best; but it has in it many of the characteristics 
that mark the plates that were done at a later period. 
There is no pose, no affectation; but, natural and 
direct, she gives the cue to the artist, who faithfully 
adheres to the fact. She stopped a moment, one would 
say, while going about her business, to crack a joke, 
supremely oblivious of the artist and the world. 

It is this quality of his nudes, startling and re- 
freshing, sometimes amusing, that gives them at first 
sight their mark of distinction. They are both orig- 
inal and true to nature. Their movement and attitude 
in the open air is psychologically convincing. Stand- 
ing in a blaze of sunlight, emerging from the grey 
vista of granite cliffs, sitting on the wave-washed rocks 
or running frightened into the water, they are, in their 
natural abandon, quite in keeping with their surround- 
ings. The background of shielding granite, as in The 
Precipice or The Bather, is most appropriate. But not 
less so are the open spaces that envelope the frankness 
of an Edo or a Swan. Neither prudency nor subtle 
pruriency nor the esthetic manner do they in the least 
suggest. Nor is there any attempt to conceal the sen- 
suality of their nature, any erotic or moral equivoca- 
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tion. But healthy and sturdy and untrammeled, these 
heavy-haunched but light-heeled women of Dalecarlia 
abandon themselves to the embraces of the sun and the 
sea in sheer delight. Their life is a hymn to the free- 
dom and joy of the body. 

How does the artist react to this? What is the 
mental process behind the technical skill? I have 
shown what a man of startling contrasts was Anders 
Zorn. He was so in his life and in his work. In spite 
of which, he seldom lost his balance. When the scale 
tipped one way or the other, he regained his equilib- 
rium in fishing or hunting or yachting. There was no 
madness in this man, but a rough, sturdy nature, 
whose intensity was offset by an innate poise and a 
deep-seated wisdom. Hence the method, which a 
study of his work of different periods, seems to 
suggest. 

It may be well to mention that he had passed the 
climacteric when he started in earnest to do the nudes. 
But between Model en Buste and Balance, his last 
plate, he has worked on a variety of subjects — to keep, 
I suppose, his own balance. When he was tired of the 
nudes he turned his hand to portraits; when he had 
enough of portraits, he sought old peasants for his 
model; and when he had sufficiently abated the reac- 
tion, he went back again to the nudes. 4 

This would seem to indicate his mental process. 
Whatever might have been his taste in latter years, 
his passion for beauty, particularly in the third dimen- 
sion, was unequivocal. But he did not go beyond the 
door of the temple of his devotion. There, at least, 
was a reality which he sensed at a glance and was so 

4 Among others, he did in 1906 Bathers, Berit, Rodin and Anatole France; in 
1007, Circles in the Water, Summer, MoAtre-Forgeron and Bo si- Anders; in xoio. 
The Three Graces. Model Seated on a Bed and August Strindberg; in 1911, tret, 
The Beadle and Mona; in 1912, Dagmar, Frightened, Vall-Kulla; in 1913, Shallow, 
The Fence, Three Sisters and A Letter. Thus in his latter years his mood for the 
nude was almost predominant and his taste was more for the realistic type. 
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intoxicated by it that he could not conceive of any- 
thing more beautiful within. His ideal, in this sense, 
was attainable. But like all attainable ideals, it soon 
loses its potency. At least, it must have palled upon 
Zorn. Hence the reactions that dominated his life and 
work. Hence too the idiosyncrasy in his taste which 
is responsible for the opposing mood and manner that 
such plates as Edo and The Fence reveal. 

But this may be the essence of his deep-seated 
wisdom. He sought in a variety of types and subjects 
to escape repetition. That is why every plate is done 
with a fresh vigor as well as an original and spon- 
taneous approach. Whatever might be the secret of 
his power, he does not, even from sheer repetition, 
become a machine. There is a surprise, at least, in 
every production. 

His Bathers, for instance, which someone in a 
dubious humor described as "light and airy, soft and 
evanescent," has nothing in its cosmos but a finiteness 
of spherical predominance. Balance, as candid and as 
full as tjie harvest moon, is a round insult to the uni- 
verse. And in Fence, the same model, I suppose, judg- 
ing from the collops of her back, looking across the 
road from behind a fence, is amusingly bovine. But 
there is a redeeming symmetry in these steatopygous 
blondes of the North. 

On the other hand, Edo is a work of delicate charm 
and tender beauty ; Dal River and The Swan are bril- 
liant poetic creations; Dagmar, a model of child-like 
innocence and grace, is no less attractive in the man- 
ner of treatment ; and Shallow, that supreme example 
of the magical effect of sunlight that Zorn alone could 
achieve, — the omniverous sun reaches even for the 
shadows in the water, — is the masterpiece of all his 
nudes. 

Aside from their poetic and realistic qualities, 
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there is in these etchings a trick of technique that 
baffles analysis. What is it that, through the inter- 
stices of firm strokes, the elipses of a mere indication 
of lines, imparts to these figures a glamor, marks the 
expression with a pleasing glow, imprints upon their 
faces a bewitching smile. The essence of his style is 
this fluid luminosity that recalls the silver sparkle of 
a mountain stream seen through the hedges in the sun. 
It is here, I think, that Henry Marcel found his oppor- 
tunity for a little obf uscation. I myself had almost 
said, There is something mysterious, etc., in the blend- 
ing of intersecting rays and the distribution of light 
through which those aerial vibrations and those glis- 
tening effects are obtained. Even thus, I feel that I 
have said nothing. Our curiosity, it seems, must re- 
main a pawn of our admiration. 

Most all of these plates are marked with this ex- 
pressive and unconjectured glow; even when the 
model is facing the sun, as in Against the Current, 
the face beams joyously through the almost obliter- 
ating, haze. By the same means, Zorn produces the 
realistic effects of the naked body in the open air. 
There is a shimmer upon their skin, a quivering of 
the flesh, as if they had just leaped into the sunshine 
or just come out of the water. 

And yet, they lack a spiritual, rather a souVatmos- 
phere — the atmosphere that is essentially a part of the 
deeper and more intense emotions of the race. The 
actuality of the moment is not that by any means, no 
matter how exquisite is the art that perpetuates it, 
how imposing in scope is the gesture, how absorbing 
the ecstasy of the flesh. For the plenitude of life in 
its physical attributes is, after all, but a form of 
hedonism. If we deprecate the insistent emphasis of 
the flesh in these etchings of Zorn, however, though 
expressed in an unconscious sensuality, we can not 
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but admire the simplicity, the frankness and the superb 
skill with which they are rendered. 

For it is not, after all is said, a question of reality 
only that bars out the reconciling light of the spirit, 
but a question also of choice and taste on the part of 
the artist. The reader will recall his own words quoted 
at the start. That he had a good knowledge of his 
craft, requires no comment ; that his taste was always 
good, is open to question; but that he always had a 
reason for his choice, is most probable. 

His reality unadorned was only a means to an end. 
And that end was Art, nothing else. The symbol, the 
allegory, the purpose in the form was never his busi- 
ness. He had no use for the virtuosity of the painter 
of ideas and fancies. But he had a passionate love 
for his native soil and his peasants of Dalecarlia. He 
had a passionate love also for warm colors, which he 
shows in his paintings, and which, in his etchings, 
he evinces in the striking contrasts of light and shade 
as well as the soft glamor that envelopes the subjects 
of his devotion. And he had, as Rodin said, an ex- 
traordinary sense of design, "that is, form justified 
in its three dimensions." Through these he accom- 
plished, in a most individual style, in a technique 
whose simplicity and boldness are but the outward 
gestures of its wizardry, his life-task, his love-task, 
in which is a proof of Flaubert's saying that one can 
live like a peasant and work like an artist without 
compromising the one or the other. Indeed, the pre- 
dominance in Zorn of the peasant nature, which sees 
and acts in a direct manner, which never outgrows the 
sense of wonder and the wholesome point of view, and 
which was seldom overshadowed by the artist-nature, 
no matter how deeply steeped in the refinements and 
the sophistications of the capitals of Europe, is one 
of the supremely gratifying facts of his life and work. 
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SYDNEY E. WILSON 

*An English Master of Mezzotint 

BY HARRY MAC NEILL BLAND 

The latter part of the Eighteenth Century can 
safely be called the age of charm and grace. The 
women of that period, beautiful, brilliant and cold, are 
recalled to us by the mezzotints in color of Sidney 
Ernest Wilson, an eminent English mezzotinter whose 
work is greatly prized both abroad and throughout 
this country. It would be unfair to Mr. Wilson to 
compare his work to that of the masters of mezzotint 
of long ago. Although lacking the depth and forceful 
characteristics of those of the older men, his prints 
have a certain charm and decorative quality. His 
original style of craftsmanship produces a surface 
brilliancy and thin, delicate coloring which is almost 
transparent, blending subtly and harmoniously with 
the grace and charm of the subject, and mirrors the 
superficiality of the period which he so skilfully por- 
trays. He is a close follower of the school of Samuel 
Cousens (having studied under Pratt, the well-known 
English mezzotinter, who in turn was a student of 
Cousens) and has adopted many of that noted mas- 
ter's mannerisms, such as rocking a texture over parts 
of the finished work to produce a desired effect. In 
many instances, again like Cousens, he has resorted 
to the use of line, especially in working upon the eyes, 
in his over-zealousness to achieve a surface brilliancy. 
His productions are the finished results of many years 
of arduous craftsmanship and an intimate knowledge 
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of the difficult art of color plate printing in relation- 
ship to his particular medium. His success in achiev- 
ing an individual style both as to technique and color 
printing has brought him an international vogue, cre- 
ating a popular demand for his prints among a wide 
circle of collectors, devotees of the modern mezzotint, 
"printed in color at one printing without retouching." 
This successful demand is in part due to the fact that 
his prints make splendid decorations and to the intelli- 
gent selection of subjects that appeal to a great many 
people. Issued in limited editions many of his prints 
have become rare and are much sought after. Often 
an entire edition is subscribed for before a single 
impression is printed. 

Mr. Wilson is described to us as a man of rare 
charm with a quaint, quiet, almost retiring, nature, 
affable and pleasant and devoted to his work. Never 
in a hurry to finish things, slow in his methods, some- 
times working over a plate almost to the very edge of 
things in his desire to produce the superlative quality 
of work that he aims at, his output rarely exceeds 
two plates a year. He is quite meticulous in his exam- 
ination of every print as it leaves the press, each im- 
pression receiving a rigid inspection, so keen is his 
wish that only an impression of the finest quality shall 
get into circulation. This careful, minute scrutiny 
amounts almost to 'finickiness,' and many a print is 
destroyed because of some infinitesimal blemish that 
the careful eye of Mr. Wilson has discovered. And 
when we know the difficulties under which the printer 
labors, we can readily understand that the copper 
must be painted with the greatest care in order to 
insure a printing that shall attain to Mr. Wilson's 
standard of perfection. He is amply repaid, however, 
for his exacting demands upon the printer, for his 
prints possess a freshness and purity manifested in 
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the delicate handling of color deserving of much 
praise. Mr. Wilson was born at Isleworth, Middlesex, 
England, in 1869, and received his education at Mar- 
gate and Hereford. He was a precocious child, with 
a remarkable talent for drawing which led his father, 
upon the advice of well-known publishers, to appren- 
tice him to Joseph B. Pratt, who was engraving, at the 
time, mezzotints in the matter of Cousens. He began 
his apprenticeship at the age of fifteen and after serv- 
ing his full time, became assistant to Pratt, remaining 
with him for seventeen years. It was the studious 
observation and hard work during these years that 
laid the foundation for the perfection of technique 
that was in later years to make him so successful. 
Then, after spending an unsuccessful year seeking a 
commission, he enlisted the service of Vicars, his pres- 
ent publisher, who sympathizing with the young artist 
in straightened circumstances and thoroughly dis- 
heartened, gave him a commission to engrave Rom- 
ney's celebrated portrait of Lady Hamilton as Nature, 
which met with great success, the entire edition in 
color having been sold within a day to the London 
trade. This initial success led to an agreement with 
Vicars whereby they should have absolute control of 
his future work, which holds to the present day. After 
the Lady Hamilton, as pleasing a print as any Wilson 
ever made, came the print after one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' most beautiful groups, Lady Smyth and 
Children, the original painting now being in the pos- 
session of Mr. Henry E. Huntington of New York 
City, who also owns the famous painting of the 
Calmady children, a picture called Nature, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, which Wilson also engraved and 
issued in color. The "Smyth" group is one of the most 
pleasing prints that Wilson engraved and one of his 
most popular subjects. Bartolozzi issued a fine stipple 
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in color of this subject. Following the Smyth group 
came Nina by Greuze, a very pretty plate, and after 
this Sir Joshua Reynolds' beautiful portrait of Lady 
Hamilton as A Bacchante, a plate in which Wilson has 
mirrored the wonderful beauty of this famous queen 
of an hour, ft is a fine example of the modern mezzo- 
tint in color, and achieved an immediate success. His 
next attempt was the portrait of Madame Vigee Le 
Brun and Child, painted by herself. This is a simple 
composition filled with nice color and an air of inno- 
cence and refinement. The gentle motherly character 
of the painting, and the many times it has been copied, 
have made it one of the best known and most popular 
pictures in the world. It is the sort of picture that 
women speak of as "darling." Wilson next returned 
to Romney, choosing for his subject Mrs. Canning 
and Child. This charming print was a success, the 
edition being sold out immediately. Then the famous 
picture of Master Hare, which Wilson has rendered 
into a delightful color print, reproducing the inno- 
cence of childhood which Sir Joshua was famed for 
catching and holding in his portraits of children. 
Wilson now turned to Sir Thomas Lawrence and re- 
produced two of that master's famous pictures. The 
portrait of Lady Peel, wife of the celebrated states- 
man, is a subject that lends itself to the difficult art 
of mezzotinting. Wilson has produced a plate that has 
all the attractive qualities of the original and is well 
rendered as to coloring and a skilful piece of mezzo- 
tinting. The Miss Croker, also by Lawrence, a picture 
described by B. R. Haydon who states that the head 
was "the finest example in the world" because it 
caught "the fleeting beauties of a face to the exact 
point." Wilson has retained this quality in his print 
and has given us a fine print in color. This print was 
sold out shortly after publication. Then came Rom- 
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ture notwithstanding. Wilson never hesitates to 
change an original composition to suit his own ideas. 
Often he will take a detail from a larger composition, 
sometimes in group form, and from this work out a 
finished picture without losing any of the beauty of 
the original. A concrete example of this is seen in the 
plate of Mrs. Hallett, where he has used a detail from 
The Morning Walk, the famous painting by Gains- 
borough, called by Sir Walter Armstrong, "the finest 
picture painted in the eighteenth century." He has 
repeated this in that beautiful full-length of the 
famous Mrs. Sheridan, wife of the equally famous 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who fought two duels in 
the lady's behalf. She was probably the most beautiful 
woman of the period. Wilson has made through the 
medium of the mezzotint a beautiful color print after 
Gainsborough's justly famous portrait. There is a 
sameness about all of Wilson's prints after Gainsbor- 
ough's originals. The superior craftsmanship, the 
thin coloring, the surface brilliancy are all there, all 
alike. It is pleasing to note that he has taken to copy- 
ing genre pictures, several of George Morland's de- 
lightful compositions being among his latest produc- 
tions, A Party Angling, The Angler's Repast, The 
Benevolent Sportsman and The Sportsman's Return. 
There is a greater depth of color and more mezzo- 
tinting in these than in most of his plates, and we 
predict that their success will lead him to do more of 
the same kind. 
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LIST OF MEZZOTINTS ENGRAVED 
BY SYDNEY E. WILSON 

i. LADY HAMILTON AS "NATURE" 
After Romney. 

2. LADY SMYTH AND CHILDREN 

After Lawrence. 

3. NINA 

After Greuze. 

4. LADY HAMILTON AS A BACCHANTE 

After Reynolds. 

5. MADAME LE BRUN AND CHILD 

After Vigee Le Brun. 

6. MRS. CANNING AND CHILD 

After Romney. 

7. MASTER HARE 

After Reynolds. 

8. LADY PEEL 

After Lawrence. 

9. MISS CROKER 

After Lawrence. 

to. MRS. MUSTERS 
After Romney. 

1. THE HON. MRS. BERESFORD 

After Romney. 

2. THE LADIES WALDEGRAVE 
After Reynolds. 

[3. LADY HAMILTON AS "CIRCE" 
. After Romney. 

[4. MIRANDA (MRS. ANGELO TAYLOR) 
After Hoppner. 

5. ELIZABETH, LADY TAYLOR 
After Reynolds. 

[6. LADY SHEFFIELD 
After Gainsborough. 

7. DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 
After Gainsborough. 
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i8. THE HON. MRS. GRAHAM 
After Gainsborough. 

19. MRS. HALLETT 

After Gainsborough. 

20. MRS. SHERIDAN 

After Gainsborough. 

21. NATURE (THE CALMADY CHILDREN) 

After Lawrence. 

22. MRS. BELL 

After Raeburn. 

23. THE COUNTESS OF DURHAM 

After Lawrence. 

24. A PARTY ANGLING 

After Morland. 

25. THE ANGLERS' REPAST 

After Morland. 

26. MRS. CATHARINE CLEMENTS 

After Romney. 

27. MRS. CUMBERLAND 

After Romney. 

28. PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 

After Lawrence. 

29. MRS. LEE ACTON 

After Romney. 

30. BEAMING EYES 

After The Rev. W. Peters 

31. THE BENEVOLENT SPORTSMAN 

After Morland. 

32. THE SPORTSMAN'S RETURN 

After Morland. 
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MRS. CUMBERLAND 
After George Romney 
Reproduced liy courtesy of Tile Ackermar 



PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 

After Sir Thomas Lawrence 

Reproduced by courtesy of The Ackcrmann Galleries 



BEAMING EYES 

After The Rev. IV. Peters 

Reproduced by courtesy of The Aekermann Galleries 



THE SPORTSMAN'S RETURN 

After George Morland 

Reproduced by courtesy of Tile Ackermann Galleries 
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In accordance with previous announcements, the 
prices realized at the first print sale of the season are 
given herewith. The abbreviations used are so simple 
that a tabulated explanation is not thought to be 
necessary. _ 

The sales mentioned are as follows : 

Ellis Parker, Sale No. 1530, The Anderson Gal- 
leries, November 9, 1920. 

John F. Wahl, American Art Association, April 
13, 1920. 

Part III Frederic R. Halsey Sale, Anderson Gal- 
leries, December 11- 15, 19 16. 

Mr. John Boland's collection of etchings by "The 
Men of 1 830," and other artists will be sold by the 
American Art Association, December 2 and 3, 1920, 
and on the 10th the same galleries will sell "Etchings 
and Drawings by Bartolozzi, Brangwyn, Chauvel, 
Edwards, Haden, Haig, Jacque, Waltner, Macbeth 
and others," also "Modern Etchings after Famous 
Paintings" from the estate of the late Helen C. Bost- 
wick. The prices realized, together with a comparison 
with prices of similar prints at previous sales, will be 
given in the third number of the magazine. 

PIERRE MICHEL ALIX 

Eugene de Beauharnais. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. ins., and untr. m. $75 

Halsey III. V. £. imp. closely trimmed, remargined. $50 

Le Tourneur. 

Parker. Pr. b. a. 1., w. m., no p. m. $125 

Halsey III Fine imp., w. ins., no p. or r m. Small m., si. 
creased. $30 

Louis XV III. 

Sup. imp., very large m. $25 
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Marie Antoinette. 

Parker. W. ins., large m. Shows p. and r. m. bottom. $280 

CHARLES BENAZECH 
Le Couronnement de la Rosiere. 

Parker. V. f. imp., large m., w. p. and r. m. $100 

LOUIS MARIN BONNET 
LeDejeune (sic). 

Parker. First state. Magn. imp. Pr. b. a. 1., untr. m. $2,225 

Halsey HI. W. ins., trimmed close to p. m. $230 

L'Amant Ecoute. 

Parker III. Sup. imp., w. ins., large m., shows r. m. and 
bottom p m. $340 

Halsey III. W. ins., m. trimmed to p. m., shows r. m. $250 

Basile et Laurette. 

Parker. W. ins., trimmed to border t. and s., lacks address. $65 

Halsey III. W. ins., small m., shows p. and r. m. $40 

Le Pas de Menuet. 

Parker. Fine imp., w. m., no p. m. $310 

The Pleasures of Solitude. 

Parker. V. f. imp., w. ins., small m., no p. m. Torn in 
center and rep. $85 

The Woman Taking Coffee. (Border in gold.) 

Parker. W. ins., large m., no address or p. m. $600 

The Milk Woman. (Border in gold.) 

Parker. W. ins., large m., no address nor p. m. $600 

Vertumnus and Pomone. (Gilded borders.) 

Sup. imp., w. m. trimmed to border. $170 

Zephire and Flore. (Gilded Borders.) 

Parker. Sup. imp., with m. trimmed to eng. border. $170 

J. M. BONNET 
Le Gouter. 

Parker. First state. Mag. imp. Pr. b. a. 1., untr. m. $2*200 

L'Eventail Cassi. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. ins., large m., with r. m. and bottom p. m. $340 

COQUERET 
On doit a sa Patrie le sacrifice de ses plus cheres affections. 

Parker. Sup. pr. before title, with artist* s name and address. 
Large m. trimmed to p. m. shows r. m. $160 

PHILIBERT LOUIS DEBUCOURT 
La Promenade Publique. 

Parker. Early state. Sup. imp., w. ins., large m. and r. m. $2,150 
Halsey III. Third state. W. ins. W. m. shows r. and p. m. $2,200 
Promenade de la Galerie de Palais Royale, 1787. 

Parker. W. ins., folded. $385 

Halsey III. Intermediate state between 2nd and 3rd. W. ins., 
shows only "166" above shop window to left, and "Emprime" 
instead of "Imprime." Good m. v with r. and p. m. $2,100 

Le Menuet de la Mariee, 1786. 

Parker. Fine imp., w. ins. Small m., no p. m. Last two lines 

cut off at bottom. $600 

Halsey III. Third state. Early imp., w. ins. One dot after 
date. No p. m., but with r. m. $600 
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GILLES DEMARTEAU 
Pastorale. 

Parker. V. f . imp., in two colors, m. trimmed to border. $120 

CHARLES MELCHIOR DESCOURTIS 
Foire de Village. 

Parker. V. f. imp., w. m., no p. m. Two lines of ins. and ad- 
dress missing. $400 
Halsey III. W- ins. W. m., showing r. m., no p. m. $430 
LaRixe. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. m., showing p. and r. m. at bottom only. $375 
Halsey III. W. ins., large m. and r. m. $250 

Noce de Village. 

Parker. W. ins., m. trimmed to p. m., but shows r. m. V. f . imp. $450 
Halsey III. W. ins., w. m. and p. and r. m. $510 

he Tatnbourin. 

Parker. Fine imp., w. ins. and m., p. m. bottom only. $375 

Halsey III. W. ins., large m. and r. m. $250 

L'Amant SurPris. 

Parker. W. ins., large m., showing r and p. m. $890 

Halsey III. W. ins., good m., showing all four r. m., lacks 

p. m. two sides. $i»40O 

Wahl. Margins trimmed. $275 

Princess Frederica Louise Wilhelmina; Margravine of Baireuth. 

Parker. Sup. pr. with artists' names only. Large m., lacks p. m. $425 
Halsey. III. Proof with artists' names only, large m., lacks p. m. $850 

CLAUDE LOUIS DESRAIS 
La Promenade du Boulevard Italian, ou le Petit Cob lens 
(Avril, 1707). (Hand colored.) 
Parker. First state. W. ins. Trimmed to border top and sides, 

shows ins. bottom. Slight tear in ins. space, repaired. $80 

Halsey III. W. ins., small m., lacks p. m. $175 

WILLIAM DICKINSON 
The Garden of Carle ton House with Neapolitan Ballad Singers, 
designed 18th May, 1784. 
Parker. Sup. imp., with ins., large m. and p. m. Printed in 
bistre. $120 

SIGISMOND FREUDENBERGER 
Le Retour du soldat Suisse dans le Pays. 

Parker. Printed in colors and retouched with brush. Small m., 
no p. m. $125 

Les Chant eurs du Mois de Mai. 

Parker. Printed in colors and retouched with brush. Small m., 
no p. m. * $120 

THOMAS GAUGAIN 
An Airing in Hyde Park. 

Parker. Printed in two tints and colored by hand. V. f . imp., 
w. ins. Margin trimmed to border top and sides. $660 

FRANCOIS JANINET 
Hat Le Joli Petit Chien. 

Parker. First imp., w. ins., but name misspelled "Lavrince." 

W. m., no p. m. $155 

Halsey III. Second state. W. ins., name correctly spelled, 
w. m. and p. and r. m. $700 
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La Bacchante Enivree. 

Parker. Imp. trimmed to border and mounted. $360 

Halsey III. Second state. Pr. b. a. 1., large m. with p. m., 
laid down. $130 

Le Petit Conseil. 

Parker. First state. Fine imp. w. ins., with misspelling in 

name and address. W. m., nop. m. $95 

Halsey III. Second state. W. ins., and address misspelled. 
Large m., showing p. and r. m . $550 

Le Satyre Impatient. 

Parker. Imp. trimmed to border, torn upper part, and repaired. $360 
Les Plaisirs du Jeu. 

Parker. Imp. cut to oval border. $160 

Les Restes du Palais du Pape Jules. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. ins. Large m., showing p and r. m. $360 

L' Indiscretion. 

Parker. Imp. trimmed to border. Slightly torn and repaired. $185 
Halsey III. Second state. Pr. b. a. 1., engraver's name traced 
with needle. W. m., lacks p. m. $5j0OO 

L'Oiseau Prk/i. 

Parker. Sup. pr. b. a. 1., w. m. $i»55° 

Mademoiselle du T , 1779. 

Parker. Fine imp. cut to oval and remounted with m. $675 

Halsey III. First state. - Pr. b. a. 1. and before plate cut to oval. 
Still shows rect. Border line. Small m., no p. m. $M5°> 

Nina ou la Folle par Amour. 

Parker. First state. Sup. pr. with eng. name traced with needle. 

Small m., no p. m. $600 

Halsey III. First state. Pr. b. a. 1., eng. name traced with 
needle. Margin trimmed to p. m. Small piece of paper 
inserted upper m., slight tear rep. $1*700 

Venus a la Colombe. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. ins. large m., shows p. and r. m. $625 

Le Sommeil de Diane. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. ins., large m. shows p. and r. m. $610 

R. LAURIE 
The Full Honeymoon. 

Parker. Imp. w. m. trimmed to eng. border. $250 

LOUIS LE COEUR 
Le Promenade du Jar din du Palais Royal, 1787. 

Parker. Third state. With ins. and Aumont address, large 
m. shows p. and r. m. $625 

Le Bal de la Bastille. 

Parker. Imp. w. ins., lacks m. Folded and creased. $110 

Halsey III. With ins., w. m., showing p. and r. m. $36 

AUGUSTE LEGRAND 
Jamais d? Accord. 

Parker. Second state, with name of eng. misspelled. Fine imp. 

w. ins., w. m., no p. m., no r. m., no address. $370 

L. LEGRAND 
Le Serin Chert. 

Parker. Imp. w. ins., small m., lacks p. m. SI. torn and rep. 
at bottom. Mounted. $330 
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CHARLES FRANCOIS GABRIEL LEVACHEZ 
La Danse des Ckiens. 

Parker. Second state. Imp. w. ins., large m. shows p. and 

r. m. Ins. split in two and rep. $210 

Halsey III. Imp. w. ins. With m. showing r. and p. m. 
bottom only. $90 

JOSEPH DE LONGUEIL 
Le Retour de la Veriue 

Parker. Fine imp. w. ins. With m. y lacks p. m. and last two 

lines ins. $200 

Halsey III. Imp. w. m. t showing p. and r. m. $475 

JEAN BAPTISTE MALLET 
Ah! QuW est J oil 

Parker. Imp. w. ins. Large m. shows p. m. bottom only. Ins. 
space folded. $175 

JEAN BAPTISTE MORRET 
Coffee (sic.) des Patriotes. 

Parker. Second state. Fine imp. large m. shows p. and r. m. $135 
Halsey III. First state. With m., lacks p. m. Slight repairs 
in margin. $170 

RIDE 
Sainte Madeleine Repoussant les Vanites du Monde. 

Parker. Pr. before title, large m. shows p. and r. m. $75 

Halsey III. Pr. before title, untrimmed m., sup. imp. $37-50 

ANTOINE FRANCOIS SERGENT 
General Marceau. 

Parker. With ins. and title open letters, large m. trimmed to 
p. m. shows r. m. S160 

Halsey III. With ins., margin trimmed to p. m. y shows r. m. $374 
Monsieur Frere du Rot. 

Parker. Sup. open letter pr., w. m., lacks p. and r. m. $70 

F. D. SOIRON 
The Promenade in Saint James's Park. 

Parker. With ins. and margins. Slight crease. Printed two 
tints and colored. $630 

SALI TRESCA 
La Precaution. 

Parker. With ins., large m., shows p. m. $100 

La Solitude. 

Parker. With ins., large m. $90 
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REYNARD, THE FOX, by John Masefield, illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of eight sporting prints in color and with pen and ink sketches 
by Carton Moorepark. Published by the Macmillan, Co., New York. 

In his preface to "Reynard, the Fox," John Masefield ex- 
plains why he selected the fox-hunt as his theme: it gave him 
an opportunity to introduce all classes and types of present-day 
English men and women, all partaking without thought of 
social distinction and with the equality of a common zest, a 
common tradition and mutual understanding, in England's 
ancient, most picturesque, most exhilarating, most democratic 
and most character revealing sport. In giving the spirit of the 
thrilling and spectacular occasion, as he succeeds in doing to an 
extraordinary degree, he describes the people as they gather, 
high and low, young and old, dismissing each with a swift, 
vigorous character sketch; he brings before the reader, the 
landscape, the behavior of the hounds ; the general bustle, ex- 
citement and good humor ; then comes the pursuit and the 
climax of intensest sympathy for the harrassed, desperate fox. 
AH this is ripe fruit for the illustrator. And Carton Moore- 
park, known for his love of dogs and horses, is the artist who 
has been selected to make enhancing pictorial comments. But 
for the ensemble and the vivacity of the whole, more than 
swift black and white is required, and eight reproductions of 
colored sporting prints, so familiar and so popular with horse 
and dog lovers, supply the lack with excellent effect. Conse- 
quently, this latest edition of Masefield's epic is sure to find 
favor with sportsmen. The margins are wide, the printing 
easy to read, and the paper thick and off the white. 4 

THE LIFE OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER, by E. R. and J. 
Pennell, new and revised edition, the sixth, profusely illustrated. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, and printed in Great 
Britain. 

The commercial value of Whistler has so greatly increased 
even over the former high posthumous prices that collectors 
find his work "too valuable to keep," according to the Pennells 
in their introduction to the sixth edition of their "Life." And 



increase in selling price connotes increase in general appre- 
ciation and in general interest in the man. 

The first life of Whistler by the Pennells appeared in 1908 
in two volumes and met with such success that it ran three 
editions, to be revised in 1911, since which time it has been 
translated into French, despite the war. But the Pennells are 
never through with Whistler; considerable new material has 
come to light, and they hope that there will be even more 
inviting suggestions and information. Whatever the future 
holds, however, the latest edition of this extremely entertaining 
and minutely thorough biography is thus far up-to-date, offer- 
ing new illustrations, new facts and corrections. It is printed 
on thin cream paper, has sufficient margins, and of course 
charming illustrations, since it is original Whistlers they are 
reproducing. 

THE CHARM OF THE ETCHER'S ART, thirty-six reproductions of 
recent plates by etchers in three parts, with a preamble for each part 
by Malcolm C. Salaman. Published by the Studio, Ltd., London, 
Paris and New York. 

In his three preambles to the three sections of The Charm 
of the Etcher's Art, Malcolm A. Salaman bestows an expert 
and personal appreciation on every one of the thirty-six repro- 
ductions of recent etchings. What he says is both educational 
and readable. 

. Care has been taken by the editor to secure variety and 
interesting groupings. The two Forains and the two Steinlens 
are very fine. McBey is represented by six examples, three of 
which are desert scenes made with the British Expeditionary 
Forces and another shows blasters stressing and pulling at their 
furnaces. Lumsden has three scenes in India and Brangwyn 
has two scenes. There are views by Short, Robins, Bentley, 
Benson, Soper, Hardie, Blampied, Shepperson and Squirrell, 
the aquatinted atmosphere of Squirrell in one plate, the French 
18th Century spirit of Shepperson and the originality of Blam- 
pied contributing to the variety mentioned. Architectural in- 
terest is to be found in Cameron, Bone, Walcott, Osborne and 
Gethin. 

VALENTINE'S MANUAL OF OLD NEW YORK, No. 5. New 
Series, 1921. Edited by Henry Collins Brown. Published by 
Valentine's Manual, Inc., New York. 

The Fifth Valentine's Manual has appeared true to form, 
and is even more interesting than the earlier issues. The editor, 
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Mr. Henry Collins Brown, one would infer from a perusal of 
this volume, is of the opinion that only a presentment out of 
the ordinary would measure up to the subject in these latter 
days. He has given page after page of colored plates, large 
folding colored plates, and numbers of contrasting views of the 
older aspects of the city and the same spots as they appear 
today. There are also authoritative and interesting articles re- 
lating to New York City, the most important of which is un- 
doubtedly the Reminiscences of Grover Cleveland by Commo- 
dore Benedict. 

There is something here of interest to every New Yorker, 
and even such may receive instruction as well as amusement 
from the book. One cannot commend the series as a whole too 
highly. The five volumes form a veritable storehouse of infor- 
mation and illustrative material on New York City. 

PRINTS AND DRAWINGS BY FRANK BRANGWYN, with 
some other phases of his Art, by Walter Shaw Sparrow. Fifty 
. illustrations in colors, photogravure and black and white. 
John Lane Co., New York. 

When Walter Shaw Sparrow sums up-to-date what he has 
to say about Frank Brangwyn in this well gotten out volume, he 
dilates as much on his own theories as about his hero. He is 
not only the enthusiastic interpreter of the etcher and painter, 
but he is even more the prophet crying out against an industrial- 
ism that has robbed the modern worker of joy and pride in 
'his output, and, most of all, against narrow-minded and self- 
confident critics, the prevalence of the academic mind, what he 
calls "noise papers" and the skimming public of the same. 

Brangwyn stands for these ideas, undoubtedly, but he is a 
man of action and talks little. He is quoted on two or three 
matters only — and these comparatively insignificant — although 
he does predict a "return to the classical and the epicene" as a 
reaction against the realistic long raging. Consequently, there 
is nothing of the interview in the book. 

The ideas are proclaimed by Sparrow on his own authority 
in a heady way of his own, picturesquely, forcefully, thorough- 
ly, to the reader's joy, taking up a goodly share of the first half 
of the book. Here are vibrant, meaty words, for the writer not 
only knows how to be an artist in close knit language, but his 
cultural background has made him what Bacon calls a "full 
man." He is a writer with grasp and a torch bearer of 
William Morris. 
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At present, "art is cloistered" with experts, he says. And 
the public needs art, and the artist needs the public. It is, 
therefore, the task of the critic to bring public and artist to- 
gether. Censure should never be stronger than a question, and 
mediocre artists should be let live since they have bills to pay, 
if not families to support. And a critic ought not to write 
about anyone until he has asked: What good will it do the 
nation (that is, the public) and what will die effect be on the 
artist? Then he must saturate himself with what the artist 
is trying to say. Further, blame is easier to write than praise, 
easier to read and easier to remember. And too much as well 
as too faint praise is damning. 

In judging Brangwyn, therefore, he tries to see his short- 
comings. Yes, Brangwyn has had big faults to correct. He 
now and then permits discordant notes. He may be too arbi- 
trary toward relative values and planes. He may not verify his 
lightest and his darkest spots. He may seem insensitive, he may 
seem to use a formula, he may lack atmosphere and his per- 
spective may be a compromise. Nevertheless, he always secures 
decorative design, an impression of weight and bold rhythms. 
How vigorous and unconscious of self he is ! He may sweep 
details into plots and large masses, yet it cannot be denied that 
he has few equals in point work. (Besides his next develop- 
ment will almost certainly be the mezzotint.) His plates may 
be thought too large — "big fisted" even — but he is a master of 
small work also. .He is said to leave too much to the printing, 
but he gets the result he desires with the minimum effort. He 
may neglect sculptural form and he may not be interested in 
portraiture, yet, according to Sparrow, Brangwyn is "the most 
ample and die most varied of all British colorists." "He is 
an observant statesman as well as a powerful artist," decisive, 
self-reliant, sincere, and sympathetic to the toiler. He has 
written "the epic of modern toil and sweat in etching." He 
sees life as war, but he is an optimist in whom there is no gloom 
or morbidness. He is religious, austere, ascetic and fervent. 

All this Sparrow gets from his work, English reticence 
leaving out any intimate personal details. We are told that 
Brangwyn is now fifty-one, that he was born in Bruges, that 
he studied for a short time with William Morris, sailed the 
seven seas, endured hardship, met adversity and without further 
instruction worked out his own development, though not with- 
out influences. 
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The book could not be better arranged in presentin 
exhaustive subject matter. After his own interesting tht 
' Sparrow compares Brangwyn with Legros, and afterwar 
lates him to Rembrandt, Rubens, Piranesi, Girtin and 1 
bringing out as well his peculiar kinship with Verbaeren, 1 
poems he has illustrated. Other chapters deal with the 
ings, his feeling for architecture, labor and industry, peac 
war, his posters, murals, illustrations, woodcuts and so < 
At the end, there is a list of all the etchings, all the 
graphs and most of the book illustrations. 



FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO 

ETCHINGS 

BY 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M E R Y O N 
HADEN, ZORN 
AND OTHER 
MASTERS ON 
EXHIBITION IN 
OUR GALLERIES 



4 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 



Sale of the Frederic R. Halsey Prints 

[November ist, 1916 February 14th, 1919} 



$54,157.50 
39,371.00 



I Americana 

II Sporting Prints 

IN French Engravings ot the XVIII 
Century 

IV English Stipple Engravings 
V English Mezzotints 

VI Nineteenth Century Prints 
VII Old Masters 
VIII Napoleon and French Revolution 

IX French Eighteenth Century 

X Caricatures, Costume Plates, 
Lithographs 6? Original Drawings 

XI French Portrait Engravings of the 
XVII and XVIII Centuries 

XII Dutch and English Portrait En- 
gravers and Old Masters 

XIII Mezzotints of the XVH 6? XVIII 
Centuries and Other Engravings 

Total, 

THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 

[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Presideot] 
489 Park Avenue, New York City 

[plaza 9356] 



114,531.00 
56,387.50 
59,454.00 
24,43x00 

13,862.00 
7,900.00 
7,149.25 

4,650.75 
4,107.00 

*>3&4-35 

49,424.00 
437,810.35 
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Etchings and Engravings by Old and Modem Masters 



A Distinguished Navajo Gentleman by Cadwallader Washburn 

CALIFORNIA 

ETCHING - PASTEL • PAINTING 

by 

CALIFORNIA ARTISTS 

THE PRINT ROOMS, INC. 

540 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 

Western Representative of TTie Print Connoisseur, to whom 
subscriptions from the Pacific Coast may be sent. 



ALBERT ROULLIER 
ART GALLERIES 

410 South Michigan Boulevard 

Chicago 



RARE ETCHINGS 

and 

ENGRAVINGS 



Old English Mezzotints 



Original Drawings 



VI 



KENNEDY & CO. 

[Successors to H. Wunderlkh fir 1 Co.] 

613 Fifth Avenue New York City 



Adeline Genee Drypoint Troy Kinney 

Fine Etchings and Engravings 

by Rembrandt, Durer, Claude and other 

Old Masters 

Etchings by Modern Artists 

Whistler, Haden, Meryon, Cameron 

Zorn, Lepere, Mary Cassatt, Fitton, Benson 



Portraits of Famous Men in Fine Art 



Copyright, Charles Barmore, 1920 
Etched by Pierre T^uytteru 

"Men who have made History" 

Statesmen, Jurists, Soldiers, 

Men of Letters 

Etchings, Mezzotints, Gravures 

by Masters of the Arts 

Limited Editions 

Illustrated catalogue upon request 
CHARLES BARMORE, Publisher 

526 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 

Established 1893 



/ 
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J. F. SABIN 14 Maiden Lane, N.Y. J. P. SABIN 
Engravings in all departments 

Portraits, Views, American History, Sporting, T^aval, 
suitable for framing, as well as small prints 

for the extraHllustrator 

Decorative subjects in color 

Edwards prints, etc. The Madonna, after Lippi, 

just received 

Autographs 

Fine Specimens of the Great 'Men of American History 



E. F. BONAVENTURE, INC. 

J^jsw Galleries 
536 Madison Avenue, above 54th Street 

New York 

RARE BOOKS 
CHOICE ENGRAVINGS 

AUTOGRAPHS 

ARTISTIC FURNITURE 

FINE ART OBTECTS 

t 

Holiday Gifts for the discerning 



IX 



When in Washington 



Visit 
HENRY A. MARTIN, INC. 

Rare Print Shop 

1614 Eye Street 



For 



Portraits 
Views 

Sporting Prints 
Medical 
Legal and 
Decorative 



Mezzotints 
Line 
Stipple 
Etchings 

UthoglpKs 
Etc. 



Represented in Cleveland, Ohio by 

The Guenther's Art Galleries Co 

i6o9'i 1 Euclid Avenue 
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AMERICAN ART NEWS 

[Published by The American Art News Co., Inc.] 

15-17 East 40th Street, New York 

How in its eighteenth year of successful publication, and 
universally recognized as the dealers' and collectors' au- 
thority on art matters in both the United States and 
Europe. 

Hew Tor\ Special Exhibition Calendar gives all the exhi' 
bitions of the current and coming weeks, their locations 
and the dates of duration in New York. Those in other 
American cities under head of letters from said cities. 

All important picture, print and boo\ sales in both Europe 
and United States duly recorded, with full list of prices, 
buyers, etc., and also the first announcement of same in 
advance. 

Weekly letters from Paris, London, Berlin, Rome and other 
leading art centers, written by the best informed author' 
ities on the art trade, and news of the Studios, Galleries 
and Salesrooms, and occasional authoritative letters from 
other European art centers. Invaluable for reference. 

Read by all the leading collectors 

Published Weekly $3.00 a year 37 Issues 
Canada, $3.35; Foreign Countries, $3.75 

[Weekly from Oc±. 15 to June 1 "Monthly during the Summer] 

AMERICA'S ONLY ART NEWSPAPER 
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Old Engravings, Etchings, Mezzotints 

and Color Prints 

For Decoration, Reproduction, Extra' 

Illustration and Genealogical Research 

American Historical Documents, and 

Autograph Letters 

Marine Prints and Ship Models 

Early and Rare Views of New York City 

Largest Collection in the World of 

Engraved Portraits, Views 

and Historical Prints 

ROBERT FRIDENBERG 

22 West 56th Street, New York City 



THE PRINT CONNOISSEUR 

The only American periodical devoted exdw 
sively to etchings, engravings, lithographs 

and drawings 
Among forthcoming articles may be mentioned: 

can Duvet, by William Aspenwall Bradley 

aninet, by Loys Delteil 
'. Drawings of Samuel Prout, by Prof. Broo\$ 
Washington and Lincoln Portraits, by W. P. TruesdeU 
Manet, by Carl Zigrosser 
Etchings of F. G. Hall, by Ameen Rihani 

Subscription Price, owing to continually advancing costs, 
on and after Jan. 1, 1921, will be $5.00 a year for the or> 
dinary edition, the limited remaining unchanged at $20.00 

WINFRED PORTER TRUESDELL, Publisher 

154 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PHILIP SUVAL 
ART GALLERIES 

678 Madison Avenue 
New York 



RARE ETCHINGS 

and 
MEZZOTINTS 



Paintings Restored 
Artistic Framing 



Summer Shop 



Southampton, L. I. 
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The 
Brick Row Book Shop, Inc. 

19 East 47th Street, New York City 

[Across from the Ritz] 

ALBERT STERNER LITHOGRAPHS 

DRAWINGS BY BRADFORD PERIN 

PRINTS ' MEZZOTINTS ' ETCHINGS 

NEW BOOKS ' RARE BOOKS 

FIRST EDITIONS 

FINE BINDINGS 

AUTOGRAPHS 

Also at 

104 High Street, New Haven, 

Connecticut 
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IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 

THE TOUCHSTONE 



California: Her Houses-Gardens- Art 
All illustrated 

Olive Schreiner's "Dream of Wild Bees" 

The Story of a Little Girl named Jenny 
Told with Charm, Sympathy and Wit 

" A Young Girl" Figures in a Story Called Delin- 
quents AIT A True Story 

Some Interesting Pictures of Picturesque Garage 
Entrances 



THE TOUCHSTONE 

# 

and the American Art Student Magazine 

Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor 
1 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

$4.00 per year $ .45 per copy 
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BRENTANO'S 

WASHINGTON, D. C. PARIS 

F W 12th Street 37 Ave. de TOpera 

NEW YORK CITY 

5th Avenue & 27th Street 

Agents at 

London, Leipzig, Milan, Bane, Tokio, 

Buenos Aires &* Rio de Janeiro 

Brentano's receive from all over the world 
assoonasissued, in any language, aUimportant 

NEW ART BOOKS 

Our American and Foreign Departments 
devoted to the sale of Art Boo\s, both 
Fine and Applied Arts of Modern Times 
and the Rare Boo\s of Past Centuries, are 
equipped to render intelligent service to 
the artist and collector. 

In our Periodical Department, we offer 
the largest assortment of 

ART PERIODICALS 

Here our patrons will find on public view 

for examination at leisure the periodical 

Art Literature of the World. 

Correspondence invited. 

Want lists desired 
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Next Year in The International Studio 



We have been too modest! For twentyfour years now 
we have mirrored the art life both of the New and of the 
Old World. In the files of The International Studio every 
artist of note is represented by his greatest work. But it 
is not enough, in the 20th Century, to do great work. We 
must make it known. Let us proceed. 

Here are a few articles published during the last year. 

Ameen Rihani May, July, Aug. 



Charles Marriott May 
J. B. Manson June 
John Cournos 
W. Dowling 
Walter Pack 
Edith Brower 



August 
September 
November 
December 



Landscape Painting in America, 

{Three articles] 
Augustus John as Portrait Painter 
Camille Pissarro 

Jacob Epstein, Artist-Philosopher 
Romilly Fedden, Watercolourist 
Vincent van Gogh 
Stained Glass in Japan; 
Sanchi Ogawa 

Now, under new editorship, The International Studio 
looks forward to a year of service which shall eclipse even 
its own past. In preparation are articles on 

Unpublished Whistlers 

Unpublished Beardsleys 

John B. Twachtman 

Arthur B. Davies 

Women in Art 

These and many other articles of like calibre will appear 
during 192 1. The International Studio is an essential. 



For a Holiday Gift 

Subscription 
$6.00 a year 



The International Studio 
786 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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If the International Studio is admittedly the Premier Art 
Magazine of America, the name of John Lane has for years 
been associated with the production of Art Books embrac 
ing every phase of Art, from the Portraitists of the 18th 
Century to the Vorticists of the 20th. Among these will 
be remembered at once the two books of Aubrey Beardsley 
drawings, the Prints and Drawings and Boo\ of Bridges of 
Fran\ Brangwyn, Hubert and John van Eyc\ by W^ H.J. 
Weak, and Dr. G. W. Williamson's Ozias Humphrey. To 
this imposing list Mr. Lane has this year added the following: 

The Life and work of John Zoffany By Lady Victoria Manners 

and Dr. G. W. Williamson 

[Edition limited to 500 copies] $40.00 

Epstein By Bernard Van Dieren 

[50 Reproductions in collotype] $12.50 

Mother and Child By Bernard Meninsky 

[28 Drawings] $4.00 

Essentials in Art By Professor Osvald Siren 

[Numerous Illustrations] $3. 50 

Further, in the field of illustration,Mr.Lane has good things to 
offer. Thus Alastair, whose Drawings were so appreciated 
before the war, illustrates Oscar Wilde's Sphinx [$7.50.} 

Bengal Fairy Tales by F. B. Bradley-Birt is illustrated by 
Abanindranath Tagore [$4.00]; Polish Fairy Tales, translat- 
ed from the original of A. J. Glinski by Maude A. Biggs, 
by Cecile Walton [$5.00]; and The Little House, Coningsby 
Dawson s modern fairy tale, by Stella Langdale [$1.50] who 
made her triumphant bow to the public with her illustra' 
tions for Cardinal Newman's Dream ofGerontius [$1.50} 
Earl H. Reed and Donald Maxwell illustrate their own de- 
lightful descriptions, the former in Tales of a Vanishing 
River, [$3.00], the latter in The Last Crusade [$7.50]. 

Any one of these books, together with a year's subscrip- 
tion to The International Studio, form a perfedt Holiday gift. 

All published at 
The Bodley Head London and ?s(eu; Tor\ 
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ACKERMANN GALLERIES 

[Eaabluhed 1783] 



H. B. Chalon RABY PACK W. Ward 

THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN AMERICA OF 

OLD ENGLISH 
SPORTING PRINTS 



LONDON CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 
10 East 46th Street 



1 J7 New Bond Street 408 So. Michigan Ave. 

NEW YORK 
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